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EDITORIAL 


The major portion of this issue of SocIoMETRY is devoted to con- 
tributions by people whose professional identification is with social work. 
This is an important—and inevitable—coming together. One of the 
most significant aspects of sociometry has been the practical demonstration 
in human society of Alfred North Whitehead’s conclusion that “every 
actual entity is in its essence social and requires the society in order to 
exist.” This understanding is the very core of social work which, in its 
practice, attempts to make use of the interpersonal processes in such a 
way that individuals and groups may better insure their own welfare and 
adjustment. 

Like sociometry, social work cuts across all of the human sciences, 
for basic skills in working with people are grounded in a knowledge of basic 
principles. The principles from which the social work skills derive cannot 
be located within the boundaries of any single one of the human sciences 
as they are presently constituted, and for this reason social work has had 
to put together an operational framework of theory of its own. It is this 
theory which is in such agreement with the discoveries of sociometry. The 
expanding imperatives of the current social situation are, meanwhile, setting 
a task, as Virginia P. Robinson predicted some years ago, that the name 
“social work” cannot completely carry. It is becoming increasingly evident 
to those whose professional concern is with the welfare and the adjustment 
of people that a new arrangement of theory and skills is needed. Sociometry 
promises such an arrangement in that it offers the most complete and 
articulated approach to the interpersonal processes. 

The following papers attempt to elucidate some principles of human 
behavior. In their course many larger issues are generated, for as Santa- 
yana said, “it is not wisdom to be only wise.” To the sociometrist and 
social worker alike, the test of knowledge is in its practical application to 
the problems of human adjustment. While sociometric techniques have 
been absorbed by social group work especially, there has been only slow 
recognition that the two fields share a single focus on human behavior. 
It is not possible here to list the many agreements in detail. This issue 
of Soctometry will have served a valuable purpose if it provides a be- 


ginning for future exploration. 
PAUL DEUTSCHBERGER 


Issue Editor 
The Merrill-Palmer School 
Detroit, Michigan 
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a 


Social work, like sociometry, has its major focus upon those inter- 
personal and social processes that determine human behavior and make 
for human adjustment. Although at one time social work was but a way by 
which the individual was managed, modern social work attempts to help 
the individual to control his own life situation in a responsible way through 
the utilization and modification of these processes—the “from and to”! 
between worker and client (social case work); between group member and 
group (social group work); between representatives of groups and groups 
represented (social intergroup work). It helps individuals to mobilize and 
to use their resources, psychological, physical and material, to meet such 
of their problems as are inherent in the fact of social membership. This 
involves helping the individual to evaluate both his own present position 
and the factors that will support or oppose him in maintaining or chang- 
ing this position. 


There is a striking agreement between the operational framework of 
theory in social work and the hypotheses basic to sociometry. They agree 
that: (1) process, interaction, and relationship determine individual char- 
acteristics; (2) the helping person is one who is aware of process and 
works with and through relationships, not om isolated “problems;” (3) 
the helping person does not strive for so chimerical a goal as the “integra- 
tion of personality” in the individual being helped, but rather for some- 
thing like an integration of role within a situation crucially defined by the 
individual himself; (4) an indeterminacy obtains generally in inter- 
personal relations and specifically in the helping process; (5) work with 
an individual always involves doing something with and to a larger social 
aggregate of which the individual is, in a sense, only the projection. 





1 W. I. Newstetter, The Social Intergroup Work Process, Papers on Community 
Organization, Russell Sage, New York, 1948. 
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II 


If social work in all its forms is concerned with the individual and 
his unique personality,? in practice it fosters an awareness that both these 
terms must be overhauled. The implication of the profession is that 
individuals are social creatures, and are what they are, in a very large 
measure, because they are functionally related to one another. As “in- 
dividuals” purely they have neither meaning nor life. Biologists at the 
turn of the century faced a similar dilemma in trying to differentiate 
“organism” from “environment.” The sharper the dividing line, the less 
precise the specific concept became. Alfred North Whitehead, the philos- 
opher who has most closely come to grips with the metaphysical con- 
sequences of modern science, stated as the “principle of relativity” that 
all perceived entities are intrinsically implicated in all other entities. His 
complementary formulation, the “principle of process,” declares, “how an 
actual entity becomes constitutes what that actual entity és.’ 

Although a practical concept of process has been intrinsic to sociom- 
etry since its original formulation by Moreno* and forms also the basis 
of the sociodrama and psychodrama, it was some time before social work 
became aware of the importance of this idea® and its real import has 
been shrouded in an unfortunate controversy that is just beginning to be 
resolved. From the sociometric point of view, the relationships between 
individuals, and the way individuals see these relationships and live within 
them, are more important than the diagnostic category in which the 
individual, as such, can be placed.® 





2 Mary Richmond’s famous definition of social case work is, “Those processes 
which develop personality through adjustments consciously effected, individual by indi- 
vidual, between men and their social environment,” What is Social Case Work?, Rus- 
sell Sage, New York, 1922. Grace Coyle finds that social group work “aims at the 
growth and development of individuals through group experience,” Social Work Year- 
book, Russell Sage, New York, 1939, p. 413; see particularly her most recent book 
which integrates sociometric procedures and principles into group work: Group Work 
with American Youth—A Guide to the Practice of Leadership, Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1948. 

3 Process and Reality, Macmillan, New York, 1929, pp. 33-35. 

4 J. L. Moreno, Who Shall Survive? Beacon House, New York, Ist ed. 1934, 2nd 
ed. in press. 

5 Jessie Taft, The Relationship of Function to Process in Social Case Work, 
Journal of Social Work Process, I, 1937. 

6 Helen Hall Jennings, Leadership and Isolation, Longmans, Green and Company, 
Ist ed., 1943, pp. 213-216, and 2nd ed., 1950, pp. 227-273; J. L. Moreno, Contributions 
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The concept of process in social work became lost in an argument. 


over the relative merits of the various schools of dynamic psychiatry, 
Sociometry has worked outside of this frame, and for this reason, has 


been able to establish independent hypotheses about human psychology, 
For that matter, the deep impress of psychoanalysis upon social work 


has not been entirely an advantage. 


Under the demands of his original purpose, Freud made the assump- 
tion that the individual stood apart from and opposed to his social situa- 
tion. But, even within this focus, Freud had continuously to modify this 
distinction, especially in the attempt to account for the influence of the 
therapist upon the patient. In his failure systematically to generalize the 
situational determinants of the personality, as is inherent in the socio- 
metric point of view,’ Freud defined many factors into the individual 
personality that cannot properly be assumed to belong there.® The 
theoretical structure that supports Three Contributions to the Theory of 
Sex does not entirely support Group Psychology and the Analysis of the 
Ego. In this ‘ast work, however, Freud comes explicitly to state the 
essential unity of individual and social circumstance.® Freud’s concept of 
the transference, his explanation of the way in which personality changes 
can be effected through an interpersonal relationship, remained essentially 
undeveloped in his thinking. Sociometric work fosters the idea that the 
transference as conceived by Freud, is only a special case of that which 
Moreno has called “tele.’’?° 


In describing the results of analysis, Freud states that the analysand, 
“although at bottom of course he remains the same . . . has become his 
best self.”?1_ This would imply the possibility of other manifestations, or 
“presenting selves” of the basic self. This conclusion is re-inforced by 
the role theory developed out of sociometry. The final “presenting self” 
generally comes about, in Freud’s view, in the course of three phases in 
the relationship of the patient to the analyst, and each of these phases is 
characterized by a different “presenting self” in the patient. In the first, 





of Sociometry to Research Methodology in Sociology, American Sociological Review, 
XII, 1947, pp. 287-292. 

7 Op. cit., Who Shall Survive? 

8 Lawrence K. Frank, Projective Methods, Thomas, Illinois, 1948, pp. 17-32. 

9 I. P. P., London, 1922, pp. 1-2. 

10 Who Shall Survive? 

11 Vorlesungen zur Einfuehrung in die Psychoanalyse, Bd. XI, Gesammelte Werke, 
Imago, London, 1940, pp. 445-465. 
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the patient is strongly identified with that which he sees as the analyst’s 
personality. In the second, he invests the analyst with the characteristics 
of persons in the clinical past, and acts accordingly in the relationship. 
Finally, the analyst proves to the patient that “his feelings do not originate 
in the present situation,” and in this way reality is re-inforced. 

Since Moreno’s fundamental differentiation between transference and 
tele,!* there have been many attempts to expand the concept of the transfer- 
ence. More than purely a repetition of the patient’s clinical past, it may be 
seen as a novel and actual relationship for the patient, in Moreno’s sense. The 
presence of the analyst as another person introduces additional elements into 
the emotional situation. The analyst’s personality cannot really be reduced to 
the status of an inconsiderable factor.1* Even if it could, the analyst’s role, 
“blank” or neutral as it may be, does demand specific responses from the pa- 
tient. In this light, the “presenting self” of the patient in any phase of the 
treatment is directly bound up with the “presenting self” of the analyst 
in that phase. 

Paul Schilder attempted to generalize this complementarity into a 
law governing all human relations.’* Of the total range of human nature 
only the presenting self can be directly observed, and the characteristics 
observed in that presenting self hold a deep correlation to the total situa- 
tion in which it is seen.!° These characteristics may be modified by any 
change in the total situation, and the most usual changes are introduced 
by other humans either present or implicated in that situation. It is 
difficult, if not impossible, to apply the laws of causality to changes in the 
“presenting self,’ for the changes in the total situation are more continuous 
than discrete, each behavior qualifying and conditioning all subsequent 
behavior as well as the “presenting selves” of the participants. 

Despite considerable differences between them, both Mead’s'® and 
Moreno’s'? concepts of the “social act” find direct application here. Upon 





12 J. L. Moreno, “Inter-Personal Therapy and the Psychopathology of Inter- 
Personal Relations,” Soctometry, I: 9-76, July-Oct., 1937, pp. 70-75. 

18 Edward Glover, The Technique of Psychoanalysis, Balliére, Tindall and Cox, 
1940, pp. 75ff. 

14 Psychoanalytic Psychiatry, Nervous and Mental Disease Monographs, No. 50, 
1929, 

15 Paul Deutschberger, Adequacy and Conservation in Adjustment, Psychiatry, 
IX, 1946, pp. 109-116. 

16 George H. Mead, Mind, Self and Society, University of Chicago Press, 1934. 

17 Sociometry and the Social Psychology of G. H. Mead, Soctomerry, X, 1947, 
pp. 350-353. 
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the “presenting self” is the burden of continuous adjustments to all other 
“presenting selves” that impinge upon it. -These “presenting selves” are, 
in fact, in a relationship of functional dependence, one upon the other, 
Two or more things are said to be functionally dependent upon one another 
when they mutually define each other. The social behavior of all individuals’ 
are expressions of this relationship. That which is called “bond” or “rap.” 
port,” as well as the sociological concept of “influence” are but manifesta- 
tions of this relationship. To paraphrase an idea of Whitehead’s, from the 
sociometric point of view, individual personalities are not structured first 
and then interact with other personalities. They are structured as they. 
are because they interact, and their structure is but the expression of 
certain properties of their interaction.1® 


III. 


In this light, all social work may be seen as a kind of group work, 
for a “group” may be defined as “two or more persons in a relationship of 
functional dependence, one upon the other.” That is to say, the momentary 
interpersonal structure between individuals in interaction is not alone a 
reflection of all the motivations that these individuals bring into the situa- 
tion, but is also a determining factor in the nature of these motivations. 
The actual strength or level of this dependence varies in the same individual 
as to time and situation, since it can be demonstrated that individuals can 
come to terms directly only with a comparatively small number of inter- 
personal stimuli at any one time.’® This raises some interesting questions. 
For example, the idea of “psycho-economics” that Freud worked out on 
the microscopic level of the individual? can be extended, through socio- 
metric theory, to larger inter-individual configurations. There is some 
evidence to show, for instance, that the establishment of a relationship of 
functional dependence at any one point tends to reduce the intensity of 
such relationships at other points in the individual’s life experience.** 

This has a real and important bearing upon the practice of social 
work. Some social case workers focus upon the attempt to build upon the 





18 P. A. Schilpp (ed.), The Philosophy of Alfred North Whitehead, Northwestern, 
1941, p. 53. 

19 Paul Deutschberger, The Tele-Factor: Horizon and Awareness, SociomeTRY, 
X, 1947, pp. 242-249, and Helen Jennings, op. cit., Ist ed., pp. 58, 61, 209-210. 

20 Instincts and Their Vicissitudes, Collected Papers, IV, London, 1934, pp. 60-83. 

21 Paul Deutschberger, Interaction Patterns in Changing Neighborhoods, Soct- 
OMETRY, IX, 1946, pp. 303-315. 
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“strengths” of the client in solving the problem at hand. These strengths 
are given a very wide definition, and as such are difficult to evaluate. 
They may include, for example, the client’s ability to maintain himself 
in his family, his social groups, within his possible physical or material 
disabilities. They may include, too, the way in which the client enters 


_ into and makes use of the relationship with the worker. From the point 


of view of this paper, the case worker, in this regard, is actually evaluating 
the strength of the client’s functional dependencies in his life situation in 
the attempt to establish some criterion for the worker-client relationship 
itself. The client’s ability to enter into and to master interpersonal situa- 
tions outside of the relationship between himself and the worker is an 
indication of some resource that can be deflected into the relationship and 
used in the immediate problem situation. Similarly, what eventuates from 
the relationship will refer back to the client’s adjustments elsewhere, but 
it is most important that these peripheral adjustments are not taken as 
a primary objective of the case work relationship. The danger in making 
this assumption, that peripheral adjustments are as important as the solution 
of the problem itself, is a possible failure to meet the client’s real needs. Be- 
sides it distorts that which sociometry has shown to be the actual relation- 
ship between personal affect and interpersonal relationships. 

The results of one sociometric experiment are of interest in this 
connection. In 1941 a settlement house in Pittsburgh established a group 
of adolescents as a canteen. Over a period of years the older members, 
some entering the armed services, dropped out to be replaced by younger 
children. These older members continued to exercise great influence in 
the group—not directly, but in the corporate fantasy of those remaining 
who wished that their group could be like the old one. In 1945, three 
of these older boys returned from the service and were enthusiastically in- 
vited by the group to take an active part. One of them was acclaimed 
“advisor”. On a sociometric test, given at this time, these three boys 
ranked highest, with choices to them equally from all parts of the group. 
They, as well as a member of the other members of the group, were given 
Rorschach tests as part of another study then being conducted. 

For a little more than a month, under the stimulus of the older boys, 
the group seemed more unified and happy. The three then seriously be- 
gan to look for work, finding nothing at first to please them. Their attend- 
ance at meetings became irregular. When they did come, they showed only 
superficial interest and were somewhat irritated by the others. A second 
performance on the Rorschach test showed two of these older boys with 
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definite increase in anxiety, and all showed increasing signs of tension. 
Further, there were increasing tendencies in both these directions in the 
other members of the group, with the largest proportion of the gains 
concentrated among those other members who had ranked high on the 
soctometric test. As the three worked out their vocational situations and 
established social relationships outside this group, there was a steady 
relaxation in feeling all around. 

That the three should develop anxieties under the pressure of civilian 
re-adjustment is easily understandable. That there should be a break in 
the quality of their social relationships follows from the well-known formu- 
lation that, under stress, individuals may replace part or all of their rela- 
tional ties with objectless anxiety. But the reactive anxiety in the others, 
as an illustration of functional dependence would seem to argue, at least 
in this instance, for Sullivan’s theory that anxiety is interpersonally in- 
duced.” 

Sullivan’s contribution should not be underestimated, even though 
the theory is not yet sufficiently supported experimentally for some of the 
therapeutic implications drawn.”* 

Moreover, although such evidence as there is indicates an obvious 
tie-up between personality adjustment and sociometric patterns, the sweep- 
ing conclusion cannot be drawn that certain sociometric scores are auto- 
matically indicative of a certain degree of adjustment. 

Sociometric studies throw a great deal of light upon this point. For 
example, in a comparison of Rorschach and sociometric scores among 
Canadian school children, Northway and Wigdor could not assume from 
their data that “psychological adjustment” always coincides with “inter- 
personal adjustment.”** In a similar study*> conducted among 193 younger 
adolescents in Detroit it was found that there was no significant difference 
in the probability of reciprocation of choice (the criterion of sociometric 
“fitness”) in the group showing evidence of gross disturbance on the 
Rorschach test and in that which did not. 





22 Harry Stack Sullivan, The Meaning of Anxiety in Psychiatry and in Life, 
Psychiatry, XI, 1948, pp. 1-13. 

23 For example, The Study of Psychiatry, Psychiatry, X, 1947. 

24 Mary L. Northway and Blanche T. Wigdor, Rorschach Patterns Related to the 
Sociometric Status of School Children, Soctometry, X, 1947, pp. 186-199. 

25 The author wishes to thank the following persons who made this study pos- 
sible: Miss Lucietta Irwin, Merrill-Palmer School; Miss Sarah Robinson, Jeffer- 
son School, Detroit; Dr. W. Mason Mathews, Merrill-Palmer School; Dr. Gertha 
Williams, Wayne University. 
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These findings suggest that any relationship between gross psycho- 
logical disturbances (as discriminated by the Rorschach test) and inter- 
personal disturbances (as discriminated by the sociometric test) is certainly 
not obvious and direct. Sociometric evidence would seem to support the 
view that some such concept as “functional dependence” must replace 
those of “personality make-up” and “character structure.” That is to say, 
personality is not statically structured but appears as a derivative in the 
interactive process. 

There are, on the other hand, some sociometric and near-sociometric 
findings that would seem to dispute this conclusion. Jennings,”* for ex- 
ample, demonstrated a relationship between sociometric standing and 
certain patterns of “behaviors.” In a study of leadership among adolescent, 
anti-social gangs, by the present writer, a striking similarity in “personality 
structure” was shown to obtain among the leaders.?* 

The important thing is that Jennings studied that which she calls 
“behaviors” rather than personality structures as such. What she has 
shown is that when given factors, such as social acceptance, are held some- 
what constant for the individual within the interpersonal situation there is a 
fairly high predictability in the behavior of that individual. Such types of be- 
havior which would seem to be evoked by or derived from the peculiar 
organization of the situation, the present writer suggests, may be called 
derived functions. These situational functions may be more or less fitting 
responses within the interpersonal setting and they may or may not show 
up on other formal evaluations of the personality. Similarly, in fairly rigid 
interpersonal situations, such as is a dominance structure, wherein the 
individual is exposed to many constant interpersonal forces, the derived 
functions tend to become stereotyped and irreversible, fixed as seemingly 
permanent characteristics of the individual personality. The individual may 
carry them, as part of himself, into new interpersonal settings and then 
behave toward them as though the forces they represent were actually present, 
outside of himself, in the new situation. They become, in fact, residual 
functions: the sign of continuing adaptation within the total personality, so 
called because they are precipitates of past experience.”® 





26 Leadership and Isolation, pp. 143ff. 

27 Paul Deutschberger, The Structure of Dominance, Am. J. Orthopsychiatry, 
XVII, 1947, pp. 343-351. 

23 There is only a passing similarity between the usage of “derived” and 
“residual” in this paper and Pareto’s sense of the same terms in The Mind and Society, 
New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1935. 
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The nature and operation of these functions would seem to be one of 
the most challenging aspects of contemporary sociometry. They are repre- 
sentative of a large class of functional dependencies in which some of the 
variables are held constant. This, for example, is the case in those instances 
in which the social worker, or therapist, is able to render “neutral” his 
own personality so that the client relates to a fairly standardized role. This. 
too, is essential to the distinction, made by Jennings,”® between ‘“socio- 
groups” and “psychegroups.” The inter-relationships in the former are most 
predominantly conditioned by adaptations the participant has to make in 
respect to his role and the roles of others. In the latter, where the quality 
of personal attraction is paramount, and where the role itself does not act 
as an insulating factor between the participants, the interpersonal relation- 
ships are more predominantly affected by residuals from the participant’s 
past relationships and emotional experiences. But, it is clear, as Moreno 
cautions,®® that residual functions do play a part in sociogroups, and derived 
functions do operate in all psychegroups. 

From the dynamic point of view, it may be said that the derived func- 
tions, as they characterize the behavior of an individual in a given inter- 
personal situation, represent the new, the not completely mastered for 
that individual. As such, they are adaptations to situational challenges. 
This is one aspect of that which has been called the “principle of ade- 
quacy’’*! which states that any new force in the interpersonal situation 
causes a shift in the total adaptation of the individual. The importance of 
the residual functions, on the other hand, lies precisely in their being rep- 
resentative of certain frozen interpersonal relationships,** social institutions, 
cultural norms, and the individual’s own introjected past, for example. 
While it is true that these states of continuing adaptation may lead to in- 





29 Leadership and Isolation, Longmans, Green and Company, 2nd ed., 1950, 
pp. 274-302, and Sociometric Differentiation of the Psychegroup and the Sociogroup, 
Sociometry, X, 1947, pp. 71-79. 

30 Progress and Pitfalls in Sociometric Theory, Soctometry, X, 1947, pp. 268-272. 

31 Paul Deutschberger, Adequacy and Conservation in Adjustment, Psychiatry, 
IX, 1946, pp. 109-116. 

32 Compare Trigant Burrow’s concept of the “social image” (Social Images vs. 
Reality, J. Abn. Soc. Psych., 1X, 1924, pp. 230-235). Although he puts it in somewhat 
different terms, he tries to show that people’s roles become clouded by virtue of cer- 
tain frozen inter-personal relationships (‘social images’) that each individual holds 
privately in respect to himself and others. They constitute “socially sanctioned illu- 
sions” for the individual and result in a systematic “deflection of attention” from 
which would be appropriate behavior in any situation. 
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appropriate and deviant behavior in any one situation, it is true, alsa, that 
they provide, in that they are relatively static, for a measure of continuity 
in “personality.” This is one aspect of that which has been called the “prin- 
ciple of conservation”—for, that “personality” is not randomly variable 
from situation to situation is the result of these residual functions, so that 
there is for each person an interpenetration of past experience with the 
present situation. 

The “principle of conservation” has a further extension, The total amount 
of energy bound up in any adaptation tends toward a minimum. This 
process of minimum expenditure of energy by which the organism supports 
both the derived and the residual functions is, in this view, the personality 
itself. Personality is, then, the mediating factor between that which the 
individual brings into the situation and the challenges presented by that 
situation. The range of new experience that the individual can encompass 
has been called his “spontaneity.”** That which gives the individual his 
particular social identity is his freedom in making adjustments to the chal- 
lenges of the situation (his spontaneity) and such of his behavior as is de- 
signed to maintain his prior adjustments (the residual functions). There is 
doubtless a relationship between the flexibility of the derived functions 
in any individual and the amount of energy tied up in the residual func- 
tions. Since this, too, is a relationship of functional dependence, two view- 
points are possible. One is that the determinants of present behavior are 
in the present. The other is the psychoanalytic insistence that the deter- 
minants of present behavior are in the past. Far from being a static entity, 
personality is a process, an index of the interaction between the immediate 
and the “remembered.”** Like Zeno’s arrow in flight, the personality process 
is distorted and made false by being abstracted in time. 


IV. 


From the formal point of view, an evaluation of the personality, either 
as the result of observation or as test-measurements, is an evaluation of one 
particular “presenting self’—a pari or a projection of the whole abstracted 
from the complex of all present interactions. The “presenting self” is a 
cross-sectional view of relationship or a combination of relationships, and 





33 J. L. Moreno, Das Stegreiftheatre, Kiepenhauer, Berlin, 1923. Or, in English 
translation, The Theatre of Spontaneity, Beacon House, New York, 1947. 

84 Not necessarily “consciously remembered,” or remembered by the individual 
alone. Social institutions and norms are conserving factors in any interpersonal situa- 
tion, and as such act as a kind of social memory. 
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as such it is “true” only for the conditions under which it appears. Fur- 
ther, it is only Aistorically, never presently true, for an awareness of it 
by any participant, including the individual himself, “kills” it by forcing 
a change in the situation. To this particular transience of the “presenting 
self,” the impossibility of pinning it down, there may be applied the prin- 
ciple of indeterminacy of contemporary physics.**° The measurements in- 
volved in psychological and sociometric*® tests necessarily entail disturbing 
the object being measured and these disturbances generate uncertainties, 
so that the future course of the individual can never safely be predicted. 

This is in consonance with that which Moreno calls the “philosophy of 
the moment.”*7 The observer—social worker or therapist—can at best see in- 
dividuals only as they were, not as they are, delicately balanced on the 
knife-edge of the present. And since he can never know surely what fac- 
tors are operative in the individual’s present, he cannot take these factors 
sufficiently into account. 

V. 


All this does not mean that human beings are clinically unknowable, 
unreachable and untreatable. For one thing, “predictability” is but a state- 
ment of high probability, and the chances of one type of behavior or an- 
other increase as the knowledge of the constants in the derived and residual 
functions increases. For another, the individual has some formal awareness 
of his own previous adjustments and of the demands of the situation. This, 
in effect, constitutes his sense of self or “ego.” Whether or not the deter- 
minants of the ego are conscious is beside the point.** The important thing 
is that the individual brings a more or less fixed image of himself to what- 
ever the situation. This image bears the same relationship to the personality 
process that a snapshot bears to life. As Koffka points out, “the ego itself is 
fundamentally temporal, it is not a time-independent state.*® Where the self- 
image is the individual’s own fixing of his personality process, and as such 
is relatively static, in order to understand, to judge, and to meet the situa- 





35 Werner Heisenberg, The Physical Principles of the Quantum Theory, University 
of Chicago Press, 1930. 

36 This effect is taken into account in sociometric testing which is seen, not alone 
as a measuring instrument, but also as an instrument for effecting changes in groups. 

37 Sociometry and the Social Psychology of G. H. Mead, Soctometry, X, 1947, 
pp. 350-353. 

38 Jules H. Masserman, Principles of Dynamic Psychiatry, Saunders, Phila., 1946, 
p. 105. 

39 Principles of Gestalt Psychology, Harcourt, Brace, New York, 1935, p. 332. 
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tion, the individual, in thought or in action, re-animates this image in terms 
of this or that role he may take or may actually be taking. 


VI. 


The theory of personality that has been advanced in this paper offers 
much toward work with people who are in need of aid in their own conduct 
of life. In helping individuals to evaluate their own present positions in re- 
lationship to those reality factors that impinge upon these positions, the social 
worker enables his client (or his group) to act within certain conscious, self- 
regarding attitudes and perceptions—in short, within a role. Such roles are 
on the conscious level what the personality process is on the unconscious; 
with the difference that they are bound up with reflective behavior, goals, 
and decision-making.* In case work, group work and intergroup work, the 
social worker aims to free the client in his choice of roles. This enabling 
process consists, in the main, in a systematic focusing of the client’s atten- 
tion upon the elements involved in the present situation; helping him to state 
his goals (or those of the group he represents) and to identify himself with 
them; helping him to see the possible means toward these goals; and, help- 
ing him to decide which of these means he will use. Indecision initiates and 
characterizes this process for the client, and the by-product of indecision is 
considerable emotion. It is the social worker’s job to help the client work 
through this emotion, to define the indecisions, and to allow the client to 
say what he will do in terms of what he can do. 

In all instances the focus is not upon the broad panorama of the client’s 
total life situation. Rather, it is upon the certain concrete and demonstrable 
factors within that situation in terms of the worker-client relationship itself. 
Through careful definition and constant clarification of the immediate rela- 
tionship, the social worker attempts to support in the client an awareness 
of his own directions. Yet, the social worker can only support, he can never 
directly give such an awareness, for the alchemistry of the client’s adap- 
tive behavior is always a step ahead of the worker’s interpretations, and 
the worker can but point out how this adaptation has modified and quali- 
fied the situation at hand. 

The social worker, knowing what he is putting into the relationship, 
provides the constants of that relationship. His role is determined by his 





40 Jurgen Ruesch presents some interesting insights into the relationship of such 
reflective-symbolic functions to organ and behavioral responses in the individual. The 
Infantile Personality, Psychosomatic Medicine, X, 1948, pp. 134-144. 
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professional objectives and by the setting in which he works. The client’s 
role is determined by the relationship between himself and the worker, and 
by his attempt to master this relationship with a minimum wrenching of 
that which he sees as his personality and his autonomy.*! That which he 
puts into this effort for mastery will depend upon the strengths of his 
residual and derived functions outside this relationship, so that these func- 
tions will be affected by that which is occurring in the relationship. 

The enabling process, the relationship between the helping person and 
the client is, among all other interpersonal conditions, one kind of derived 
function. It is at this point that a new professional orientation can be 
glimpsed, an orientation that revises the idea of causality in such relation- 
ships and, hence, adds a new dimension to professional skill. The notion of 
simple determinism that has been taken over from the sciences of behavior 
implies that the client is but the projected sum of his past. There is little 
purpose or dignity to a profession whose goal it is merely to help people 
act out the predetermined. This they would do endlessly if each derived 
function were but a repetition of some residual function. But the goals 
that the client, with the help of the worker, sets for himself become con- 
trolling factors in the present process. The residual functions, it is true, 
supply the conditions, and between the residual functions and the demands 
of the situation is the derived function, the present relationship in all its 
plenitude, but which is only the description of a changing state.*” 

The very idea of role implies an action and an actor.** The develop- 
ment of sociodrama and psychodrama with sociometry was based upon the be- 
lief that only through a clarification and mastery or role can the individual 
begin to direct intelligently and in a socially acceptable way his own adap- 
tive behavior. The aim of such performances is to enable individuals to act 
out roles within a fairly defined interpersonal area and, hopefully, by see- 
ing themselves as the actors, to derive an awareness of the kinds of adjust- 
ment they have made in life. There is a deep similarity here to that which 
the social worker does in the fairly defined interpersonal area between him- 
self and the client. The client explores, through the social worker’s eyes,** 





41 Sophia E. Deutschberger and Paul Deutschberger, Planning Intercultural Pro- 
grams in The Neighborhood Agency, The Group, XII, 1950, pp. 7-10, 14-18. 

42 George H. Mead, The Philosophy of the Act, Chicago, 1938, pp. 321-442. 

43 J. L. Moreno, Psychodrama, Vol. 1, Beacon House, New York, 1946. 

44 Compare the similarity of this idea to that of George Mead’s “taking the self 
as object” (Mind, Self and Society, 1934) and Richard Sterba’s concept of the “objec- 
tive ego” (The Fate of the Ego in Analytic Therapy, Int. J. of Psychoanalysis, XV, 1934, 
pp. 117-126). 
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his own understanding of his role in relationship to himself, what he wants 
to do, and what he might do. The client sees himself as the actor, sees the 
possible actions, and anticipates the consequences of these actions within 
the social framework. The social worker helps the client (or the group) 
to clarify his role, be consistent in it, and to clear it of conflicting tenden- 
cies that might paralyze action. He does this by recognizing with the client 
the newness of the role—and, as with all things new, its strangeness and 
its difficulty. Between sociodrama and the casework interview there is one 
great difference—whether the stage is under the client’s feet or in his mind. 








SOCIOMETRY AND SOCIAL INTERGROUP WORK 


HELEN D. GREEN 


Associate Professor of Social Intergroup Work 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A discussion of the relationship between sociometry and social inter- 
group work necessitates definition of the terms involved and an explana- 
tion of the processes implied in the definitions. Social intergroup work 
is that part of social work practice that is concerned with the achievement of 
mutually satisfactory relationships among groups in a community in terms 
of a goal or goals selected, modified, and/or carried out by the “‘inter- 
group.” The intergroup is conceived of as a number of persons represent- 
ing (or representative of) groups to which they belong. The interpersonal 
relationships in the social intergroup work process are important only 
because they are a means of achieving mutually satisfactory relations be- 
tween groups. This differs from the concept of the social group work 
process in that one of the primary concerns of the latter is the achievement 
of mutually satisfactory interpersonal relations within the group. 

The concept of social intergroup work was originally defined and has 
been developed by W. I. Newstetter. In his paper, “The Social Inter- 
group Work Process; How Does It Differs from Social Group Work 
Process,”? Newstetter says: 


The first focus here (social intergroup work) represents the adjust- 
mental relations between groups and not the personal needs of the 
members of the intergroup who are there primarily as representatives 
of some other group or groups. The primary need to be met here 
is not that of particular individuals who require adjusting to other 
individuals, but rather the need of groups in a given community to 
maintain mutually satisfying relations with other groups. 


The second focus of intergroup work is again related to meeting com- 
munity and societal needs, but may be defined as specific social goals 
selected and accepted by the groups involved, as for example, such 
specific social goals as child welfare service, family welfare service, 
recreation, housing, fair employment practices, and the like. In other 
words, the adjustmental relations between the groups in terms of 
some specific social goal is the objective of the intergroup process. 
Accomplishment in this process is incomplete, no matter how well 





1 Papers in Community Organizations, Russell Sage, New York, 1948. 
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adjusted and related the individual representatives may become in 
respect to each other, unless the adjustmental relations between 
groups are furthered in terms of the selected social goal. Conversely, 
no matter how well adjusted or related to one another the representa- 
tive individuals become through the social process in the intergroup, 
such results, although important, are to be judged unfruitful from the 
intergroup work point of view unless the adjustmental relations be- 
tween the members of the groups in their routine and customary con- 
tacts are actually improved in terms of the specific selected and 
accepted social goals. For example, representatives from groups such 
as unions, management, racial and religious groups, participating in an 
intergroup work process in which fair employment practices is the 
selected social goal, are not effective in accomplishing this goal unless 
they are instrumental in bringing about the actual employment of 
members of the racial and religious groups involved. 

This points to two of the crucial aspects of the social intergroup 


work process: 


1. There must be mutually satisfactory relations between the 
members of the groups (not merely between one or two of their 
representatives in the intergroup) involved in attaining the 
selected social goal; and, 

2. What may be termed the “from and to” relationship between 
the groups responsibly represented and their representatives. 


In this same paper, Newstetter describes three types of intergroups. 
In Type I, the members are official delegates of their groups and are 
instructed by their groups. In Type II, the members are official representa- 
tives of their groups, but are more or less free to take responsible action 
for their groups within limitations which the representatives themselves 
impose. In Type III, the members are merely representative of certain 
groups, selected by some person because they are regarded as “key people” 
to carry out a given purpose or objective. Experience shows that many or 
most intergroups are combinations of these types. Whatever the type, the 
member of the intergroup must act in behalf of the group he represents 
if the intergroup-work process and objectives are to be achieved. 


To illustrate: A community council was organized in X town by a 
few interested individuals, in order to develop more nearly adequate 
facilities for recreation. The membership of the council includes official 
delegates from two social agencies, one labor union, the women’s club, 
the Rotary Club, the American Legion and the library. In addition there 
are a number of members who are not elected by groups as delegates but 
are representative of various interests and groupings, including the public 
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and parochial schools, the Catholic and Jewish groupings, the Negro and 
Italian-American groupings, etc. The council has through its efforts 
persuaded the city to provide a swimming pool in the municipal park. 
Because of the groups and interests represented in the council, they are 
faced with the question, “Shall the pool be used interracially?”’ Obviously, 
public facilities are open to all persons regardless of race. However, the 
groups represented in the council have not all arrived at the point where 
they really accept the practice of unsegregated recreation. Members of 
the council, regardless of their personal points of view, are responsible for 
going back to the groups which they represent, to discuss this question 
with them and to bring the thinking of their groups back to the Council. 
Undoubtedly, different points of view and proposed practices will be 
submitted by the representatives to the council. One group will come 
through to the conclusion that both Negro and white persons should use 
the pool but at different times or on different days; another will suggest 
that a separate pool should be provided for Negroes; others will state 
that in light of our democratic ideals, the pool should be open to any and 
all persons at the same time. The council must then deal with all these 
points of view and come through to a decision which it will support in 
practice. The point is that in the intergroup work situation the member 
acts not in his own behalf, but rather in behalf of the group he represents. 

Actually, when the council discusses and decides how the pool shall 
be used and by whom, the question really is, “With whom will you swim?” 
or, “With whom do you wish to associate?” or, “Are you willing to have 
your children share recreational facilities with children of another race?” 
The question, however, is answered not by the individual member but by 
the group he represents. With this difference, it seems that the inter- 
group work process can meet the sociometric test. The use of the socio- 
metric test in the intergroup is more complex than it is in the group for 
the simple reason that the intergroup presents a more complex structure 
than the group. Furthermore, the test has been administered indirectly 
through attempting to solve a community problem or to meet a community 
need. 

What relevance does sociometry, as originally conceived by J. L. 
Moreno,” hold in the light of this definition of intergroup work? Although 
the primary concern of the sociometric test is the choice (or rejection) of 
one individual by another (and thus it may seem to be oriented to the 





2 J. L. Moreno, Who Shall Survive?, Beacon House, New York, 1934. 
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adjustmental relations between individuals rather than those between 
groups), the exploration of intergroup relations would seem to have been 
implicit in sociometry from the start.* Newstetter, prior to his formula- 
tion of the Social Intergroup Work Process, made an intensive study of 
interpersonal choices at Wawokiye Camp in 1929-1933. His later formula- 
tion to a large extent grew from this research.* 

In a recent contribution,® Jennings points out: 


All tests which meet the standard of being genuine sociometric op- 
portunities have to live up to the following criteria: 

a. The situation should be real for the choosing; choices are not 
hypothetical; they are made for an actual situation, in the 
same terms as the action is going to be. 

b. The test is not an end in itself; its results are always put into 
effect to change the arrangements for working or living in ac- 
cordance with the choices; sociometric arrangment is only set- 
ting the stage for a better group work situation. 

c. There is an immediacy to the choosing: it is for right now, to- 
morrow or next week, not some vague time in the future or two 
months later. 


Obviously the technique of getting sociometric results is a matter of 
giving every individual in a group a role in which he can act in his 
own behalf toward a situation in which he is or is going to be. The 
role which is given him has to be sufficient to draw out his most 
wanted, perhaps most inwardly kept wishes in respect to whom he 
wants to be with in the situation facing him. 


The intergroup is set up to meet a social need. In Types I and II of 
the intergroup it would not be possible for sociometric arrangements to 
be made in advance of activities. Group A would select its delegates to 
the intergroup without knowing who was to be selected from groups B, 
C, D, and E. In Type III however, the person selecting the members or 
“key people” could very well select them on the basis not only of what 
they represent but on the basis of whom they like from other groups or 
groupings. The inter-personal relations in an intergroup, however, are 





3 J. L. Moreno, Contributions of Sociometry to Research Methodology in 
Sociology, Am. Sociological Review, XII, 1947, 287-292. 

4 Wilbur I. Newstetter, Marc J. Feldstein, and Theodore M. Newcomb, Group 
Adjustment—A Study in Experimental Psychology, School of Applied Social Sciences, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 1938. 

5 Sociometry in Action, Survey Mid-Monthly, LXXXIV, 1948, p. 41; and in 
“Sociometric Grouping in Relation to Child Development,” in C. Tryon, ed., Fostering 
Mental Health in Our Schools, Assoc. for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
N. E. A., Washington, D. C., 1950, pp. 204-206. 
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important only as they affect the relationship among the groups represented 
and between the members of those groups in terms of the social goal. In 
the illustration cited, it would not be enough for the Council to decide 
the pool should be used interracially. The process through which the 
council went in making this decision should result in increased understand- 
ing of people of different racial backgrounds, changes in attitudes on the 
part of the groups represented on the council and better relationships 
among all the people using the pool. 

A striking illustration of the failure to use the intergroup work process 
is that of a local Fair Employment Practice Council. A number of “key 
people” were drawn together by an interested and prominent lay person. 
No attempt was made to get groups to send representatives to such a 
committee or to encourage the “key people” to be responsible to groups 
of which they might have been representative. The project failed in its 
attempt to get action from the legislature because the group in question 
believed it could work faster without the complexities of representation, 
reporting back to groups, etc. In cutting themselves off from other groups 
in the community, they had set up a friendship group of their own in 
which they undoubtedly achieved better understanding among themselves, 
but lacking real support from the other groups in the community, they 
could not effect the understanding between these groups. 

The sociometric test is a device to improve inter-personal relations 
and as such is valuable to our culture which is decidedly one of group life 
and association. The intergroup work process is directed toward mutually 
satisfactory relations among groups and between members of groups to 
meet a social need. Helping groups to develop satisfying and fruitful re- 
lationships with each other requires professional training and skill. It is 
for that reason that the social intergroup work process is carried on with 
the assistance of a social worker trained and experienced in this specializa- 
tion. The knowledge of and application of sociometry is a highly valuable 
tool for the social worker in the intergroup situation. The social worker 
must be sensitive to such things as “Who sits with whom?” at meetings 
of the intergroup. Do the delegates from the Women’s Club express their 
attitude of social distance by always sitting together obviously apart from 
the delegates of the Farm Women’s Association? Do the members 
representing so-called “minority groups” feel comfortable and secure and 
are they accepted by members representing “majority groups”? Does the 
member who antagonizes other members just because they don’t like her 
personality always get out-voted even though her motion or idea is a 
good one? Who are the members with highest status and why? Does the 
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chairman consistently appoint the same people on the committees which 
have greatest status? All of these things the social worker must not only 
observe; he must understand the meaning of them and help to effect the 
necessary adjustments involved if the intergroup work process is to be 
useful and effective. He will not deliberately arrange the intergroup 
sociometrically; he will not administer sociometric tests; but he will apply 
his knowledge of sociometry in dealing with the relationships among groups 
as represented in the intergroup. 

A look at both the national and the international scene offers ample 
evidence that the relationships between groups is as changing and dynamic 
as that between individuals. Group identification cannot be put into 
compact, mental pigeonholes and left there. There is a tremendous field 
for exploration and research in measuring intergroup relations; there is an 
even larger field for helping to adjust and improve relationships among 


| groups of varying interests and ideas. At this moment, at the local, 
_ national and international level, group antagonisms and prejudices are 





flourishing. The B Club doesn’t like the D Club. The kids on Main Street 
will have nothing to do with the kids on Hillside Avenue, one veterans’ 
organization will not cooperate with another veterans’ organization; the 
Dixie Crats don’t like the Democratic party; Northerners don’t like 
Southerners; business men don’t like social workers. The list is endless. 
But what is the basis for it? Does every Northerner dislike every Southerner? 
Does every member of B Club dislike every member of D Club? What 
would happen if a sociometric test were used with each member of B 
Club and each member of D Club. 

It is fairly obvious that one group dislikes what another group repre- 
sents or is thought to represent. Psychologists, sociologists, psychiatrists 
plus a lot of other people have a good idea as to what causes hostility— 
so do social workers. However, the social worker practicing intergroup 
work must help the representatives of various groups, and the groups 
themselves, to effect adjustmental relations. He may be working with a 
council made up of representatives of groups which are in conflict with each 
other. Or he may be working with a council made up of representatives 
of groups which have satisfactory relationships but which have excluded 
some groups which have a real stake in the purposes and objectives of 
the council. It would seem important that such a council should include in 
its membership all groups which have concern for the problem which is to 
be met. It would place upon the social worker in intergroup work the respon- 
sibility to locate such groups and to help them to participate in the 
council. It would also be his lot to help the groups accept each other in 
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the pursuit of a common objective. In these areas, the social worker uses 
the understanding of sociometry even though he does not apply the 
sociometric test. 

All “intergroups” whether they be called councils, commissions, or 
divisions divide into committees to get the work of the organization done. 
Committees are usually elected from the larger representative group and 
might be termed administrative or program units rather than an inter- 
group. The sociometric test could be applied to the selection of com- 
mittees on the principle that those persons who choose each other will 
probably work well together ard with a minimum of conflict. One local 
council which is interested in the promotion of intergroup education sends 


annually to its members a short questionnaire asking them to indicate on | 


which of several committees of the council they would like to serve. Such 
a questionnaire might be expanded to ask with whom they like to serve on 
a given committee or committees. 

The Type III intergroup is often the result of sociometric arrange- 
ment without benefit of the sociometric test. Mr. W who is a “community 
minded” citizen and a proponent of “equal opportunity” thinks there should 
be an organization to promote and implement the Civil Rights report. He 
gathers a few like-minded people around him and they have a meeting to 
consider what to do next. Everyone present is asked to suggest more like- 
minded people and, also, probably others who will lend status and strength 
to the organization. They are, in effect, saying with whom they want to 
work and with whom it is desirable to work to achieve a specific objective. 
The members will undoubtedly work well together and, perhaps achieve 
their goal—but they are not as likely to achieve it as they would be if 
they had a number of groups and associations in the community officially 
represented in the organization. This type of organization functions more 
like a group even though its purpose is more closely akin to that of the 
intergroup. 

It would seem that the sociometric test can be used in the intergroup 
situation, but whether or not it can be used effectively to adjust relation- 
ships between groups can be only determined empirically. Any device that 
will serve to create mutually satisfactory relations between groups in order 
to meet the needs of society is indeed worthy of scientific experimentation. 
This is a purely pragmatic point of view, but any test or process must 
answer to the question “is it useful and workable?” as well as to “is it 
good?”. Both sociometry and intergroup work, as part of the large field 
of Community Organization, have stood up well under these criteria. They 
support and supplement each other, and both are unified in their concern 
with a world in which people can live, and live together. 
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SOCIOMETRIC TESTS IN A TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES! 


WINIFRED RICHMOND 


St. Elizabeth’s Hospital 
Washington, D. C. 


A few months ago, having the task—and task it was!—of reviewing 
Moreno’s Who Shall Survive? it occurred to me to attempt to apply 
some of his ideas to a group of young women in a nurses’ training school. 
Here was a group, small to be sure (only 32 were available for testing), 
but which had certain definite advantages. Its members were not only 
working together, as do young people in school, but they were living to- 
gether in a dormitory and in the give and take of campus life. They had 
a freedom of association with other people, especially with others of the 
opposite sex, which girls in an institution do not have, even though the 
normal biological set-up of family life was absent. The economic set-up, 
however, was present, since the girls were working in much the same 
circumstances as nurses regularly employed in hospitals and were receiving 
a small salary. In addition, each girl had had a psychological study upon 
admission, and her personality traits, her assets and liabilities, were far 
better known to the examiner than is usual in a school situation, and the 
results of a sociometric test could be checked against what was already 
known. Furthermore, they had had a four months’ course in mental 
hygiene, with emphasis upon its application to themselves, and were 
accustomed to being honest with the examiner, who was also their teacher 
in this course. 

Accordingly, one morning, instead of being given the usual class 
work, they were told they were going to be given an opportunity to state 
some of their preferences and discover some of their affinities. They were 
then given pencil and paper and asked to write the following: 


Test No. 1. I am going to group you in pairs to work together. 
Choose the girl whom you would like to work with. If 
you could not have her, indicate your second, third, 
fourth, and fifth choices. 





1 This article is reprinted from the Sociometric Review, published by the New 
York State Training School for Girls, Hudson, N. Y., 1936, pp. 41-49, in order to pay 
tribute to the early work of Dr. Winifred Richmond, now deceased. Only one issue 
of the Sociometric Review appeared as SocIoMETRY began publication in 1937. 
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Test No. 2. If it were possible for you to choose your own room- 


mates, make five choices in the same manner as above. | 


You need not confine your choices to your own class. 


Test No. 3. Choose men or boys whom you know or would like to 
know. Give initials or fictitious names. Indicate which 
ones are here and which elsewhere. (Five minutes 
allowed. ) 


Test No. 4. Write the names of all the people whom you can re- 
call at this moment having spoken to since you first 
came to this hospital, no matter how long ago you made 
an acquaintance —if you spoke only once or many 
times. If you do not recall full name, write first name 
or indicate in some way. Do not include girls in your 
House or patients. (Five minutes to complete.) 

The following tables show the resulting choices in the first two tests. 

Fictitious first names are used. 


WORKING LIST 


Mutual Pairs (Girls who chose each other first) 


Mabel Alice Edna Carrie Lizette Frances 
Helen Betty Marian Jane Marjorie Louise 


Isolated (Girls Whom No One Chose) 
Anna Wilma 
Chosen But Once 
Mary Lucy Emma 
No Reciprocal Choices 
Mary Lucy Emma 
One Reciprocal Choice 
Lulu Minnie 
Chosen First By More Than One 
Marjorie-5 Betty-4 Jane-2 Louise-2 Velma-2 
Total Number of Choices in This group 
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Number of Times Each Girl is Selected 


Mabel ..... ia) 6 Fe .ccs 3: Se eccun 2 
Carrie ..... {a ee eae 4 Lizette ..... 2 
Marjorie ... 9 Helen ...... 6 Heth ....s. 6: RB ction 2 
rer 9 Bertha ..... 6: FR + vawes SD BR aes ins 1 
Hilda ...... Pee S FORE sscues 3 2M swesuas 1 
Marian ..... 7 Mildred .... 5 Edna ...... 3 Emma ...... 1 
Clarice ..... S Wee asckcs 5 Minnie ..... S$ BD asacas 0 
Ethel ...... Be nosis 5 Louise ...... 3 Re ncaa 0 


The highest number of choices went to Mabel, who was chosen by 
twelve different girls, though she was chosen first only once, and then by 
the girl with whom she forms a mutual pair. 


ROOMMATE LIST 


Mutual Pairs 


Helen Betty Jane Marjorie Louise Dora 
Mabel Alice Carrie Lizette Frances Sally 


Isolated 
Anna Esther Clarice 


Chosen But Once 
Velma Mary Lulu Lizette Wilma Emma 


No Reciprocal Choices 
Edna Mary Lily Lulu Wilma Minnie 


One Reciprocal Choice 


Freda Lucy Velma Emma 
Ethel Lizette Mildred Kate 
Total Number of Choices 

Chosen First By More Than One in This Group 
elev cde ces ceew ee awe PRD x «aso apa ee wba 6 
MD) abi tad eee ie a walakout a BD. «con onueeass nena 6 
ies es sek wncedk tate i isola wl 2 cE “Giss <u edwaee ed wana 8 
As nk beaeenddaawed es a SE niidiiee es okeene ae 5 
rch kete ines kanes e BK KnndvhnSnabeawens 6 
PRR ie cere S “RE ANSGAR up Se eRdieen es 8 
re eee SS hike Lue cewecaue ne 5 
RG BAL ain sea and eeu D Mies ties eee 7 
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Number of Times Each Girl is Selected 


BS vceans SS scaneae SR caes SD BA cx avee's 1 
ee a ee Be ecs sss 6 Lizette ..... 1 
Marjorie .... 6 Helen ...... re O Kate ...... 4 
ED vemavne 8 Bertha ..... SF ee awe Se wowace 1 
are 2 wre B BOER ccacee DS BO scsvis 6 
Marian ..... 6 Mildred ere S Te 26.50% 1 
Clarice ..... i ieee 4 Minnie ..... S BOR. covirs 0 
EE AWanackice _— are D BD ae cave 5. WR nce 1 


HETEROSEXUAL INTERESTS 
The results here cannot be tabulated, but they can be summarized as 
follows: 
The number of men chosen ranges from 20 down to 0. 


Six girls have found no men here whom they either know or wish to 
know. 


One girl is very individual in her choices, selecting authors, a movie 
actor, a great scientist, and one of her male teachers. This is Lizette, 
who was chosen but once in the roommate list and but twice in the 
working list. 


One girl has no interest in men, either here or elsewhere. This is Lulu, 

who also has but one choice on the roommate list and two on the 

working list. 

RANGE OF ACQUAINTANCE 

Here the number of people contacted ranges from 325 (estimated) 
down to 19. Several of the girls indicate many more than they have names. 
The girl who estimates 325 is Velma, who is chosen but once in the room- 
mate list and but three times in the working list. Lulu, who indicated 
that she had no interest in men, either here or elsewhere names but 19 
people whom she has contacted here. 


QUALITIES FOR WHICH GIRLS WERE CHOSEN 


There is not much difference in the qualities listed in the roommate 
list and the working list. The items appearing most frequently are: 
pleasant or good disposition, easy to get on with, similar tastes, intelligent, 
cheerful, jolly or “full of fun”. In general, the items can be summarized 
under intellectual qualities and personality traits, with the latter leading. 
Of Mabel, who had the greatest number of choices in the working list, 
it was said that she had a jolly manner, was cheerful, full of life and 
vigor. Of Carrie, who had the greatest number of choices in the room- 
mate list, it was said that she was self-reliant, sociable, interesting, neat, 
and industrious. 
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QUALITIES FOR WHICH MEN FRIENDS WERE CHOSEN 

This section is much more difficult to summarize. Out of 74 items 
mentioned, 32 can be taken as personality traits, 8 as traits indicating 
intelligence, 5 as referring to physical make-up (“good-looking”, “good 
physique”), and the remainder such things as similar tastes, good habits, 
good conversationalist, etc. Once, a man is a “football hero”; once, “religion 
same as mine’’; once, a “money spender’’; once, he “pays little attention to 
girls.” 

This little test is of course very superficial and carried out with none 
of the refinements that Dr. Moreno suggests; but it shows very plainly 
the same sort of structure found in his cottage groups. There are girls 
whom no one chooses, either to live or work with; one of these girls 
appears in both lists. There are girls who are chosen but once in both lists, 
and so are comparatively isolated. However, a girl may profit from her 
connection with another: Lizette, who is chosen but once to live with and 
by one other girl as a working partner, forms a mutual pair with Marjorie, 
who has 15 choices altogether, 7 of them being first choices. Lizette, then, 
has an opportunity of influencing 15 others, but, obviously, how far her 
influence goes will depend upon her position with Marjorie. Mabel, who has 
the highest number of choices on the working list, has but two first choices 
altogether, and her influence thus is probably considerably less than Mar- 
jorie’s. 

Here, then, are leaders, key individuals, and girls completely isolated. 
Here are “chains” and “squares,” one square in particular of which we 
will speak later. Here are girls who make enough impression upon the 
group to enable them to have many choices, but who are seldom chosen 
first; girls secure in the friendship of many people, popular with boys, and 
girls alike; and girls who hover on the fringes of the crowd, snatching what 
they can of the crumbs of friendship that the more fortunate ones let fall. 
Here, in short, is any community in miniature. Even though it is a highly 
selected group, bound together by common interests and striving toward 
common goals, and thus theoretically a highly integrated group, still we 
find running beneath the surface psychological cross currents and counter 
currents that make for dissatisfaction and unhappiness, and finally mal- 
adjustment to the situation. And at that only one aspect of the community 
has been investigated—their relations to each other.* 





2 Of course, this aspect has been only partially examined. Since the girls were 
not asked to name those whom they specifically rejected, it may be assumed that they 
are merely indifferent to the ones they did not name. 
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I was greatly interested to check the results of this investigation against 
what the psychological examination ha! revealed as to personality make-up. 
The question of intelligence was beside the mark, as this group rates very 
high on intelligence tests, the lowest fourth being far above the average 
in the general population, and the class as a whole comparing very favor- 
ably with the freshman class in our better colleges. The functioning of 
intelligence, however, is another matter. When we consider not just mental 
level or IQ but analyze performance on individual tests, marked differ- 
ences are apparent, even in those who rate approximately the same. How 
far these differences in the functioning of intelligence are due to habits of 
thinking, to early conditioning, or to personality make-up is by no means 
easy to determine, and is in fact often impossible in our present state of 
knowledge. However, it is constantly kept in mind in our work at this 
hospital. 

Considering first, Anna, the girl who was chosen by no one, either to 
live or work with, we find her very sensitive, shy, and backward, a great 
daydreamer, liking to be alone. In choosing roommates she actually put 
herself first, saying she preferred her own company to that of anyone. In 
spite of her self-confessed backwardness she is a voluble talker at times, her 
speech gushing out with an impulsiveness that gives the impression of ten- 
sions suddenly released. But Anna is intelligent, likes rather serious con- 
versation, and is a great reader. She has had few social contacts, being 
the daughter of an immigrant family who have been ambitious for her 
scholastic success but have guarded her closely otherwise. 

Second, Wilma, isolated on the working list and chosen but once on 
the roommate list. Wilma is distinctly a neurotic type, has unmotivated 
depressions during which she is anxious and worried. She is oversensitive, 
worried over death dreams at night, easily upset and frightened. She is 
pretty much of an onlooker at life. Doesn’t like teamwork, wants to be an 
actress. Father has taught her to “guide her life by his ideals,” and she 
is very dependent upon him.’ 

Third, Mary, who was chosen but once on either list. A rather typical 
young Irish woman in appearance, whose ambitions are probably somewhat 
beyond her abilities (she hopes to be a pediatrician). Nothing very notice- 
able about her; she “likes to be around people,” but is not unhappy alone. 
A plodding, colorless type. 

Fourth, Esther, who is isolated on the roommate list, chosen on the 





3 This girl left the school at the close of her probationary period. 
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working list once third and three times last. This girl made a very poor 
impression on initial examination, though it was hard to say just how. She 
showed a lack of concentration, sometimes even a wandering attention, and 
a narrow field of interests. Though she was a difficult personal situation, 
she was entirely comfortable—even indifferent. She claimed to have always 
had a high IQ and to have had a year beyond high school, but appeared 
quite unintelligent, and one questioned her ability to complete a nursing 
course.* 

Fifth, Clarice, isolated on the roommate list, seven choices for working, 
but three being last and four third choices. Clarice describes herself as 
having quick likes and dislikes, being rather quick-tempered, never feels 
sure of herself, and has been told that she has an inferiority complex. She 
is shy and lacking in self-esteem, and is anxious to overcome these traits. 
She is a slow learner, but is the type who thinks nothing is interesting after 
one has mastered it. 

Sixth, Emma, chosen but once on either list. Emma is a great talker, an 
aggressive type, somewhat smug in her attitude. She is quick-reacting, 
knows what she knows, and is a little bit conceited perhaps. Impressed one 
as the kind that would have to be toned down a little. 

Seventh, Lulu, chosen once for a roommate, being first choice, but she 
rejects this girl, and chosen twice to work with, being last choice in both 
cases. This girl, on entering the school, appeared to be an eccentric per- 
sonality, introverted and hyper-religious. She was quiet, withdrawn, appar- 
ently emotionally indifferent, and cared little for social contacts, and was 
considered a grave risk from the personality standpoint.5 

Turning now to the girl who has the highest number of first choices, 
Marjorie, we find that she is somewhat immature in her thinking, possessing 
good intelligence but not having made particularly good use of it in school. 
However, she gives a history of good social contacts, of a great deal of 
committee work, and of having a prominent place in school activities. She 
knows herself and knows what she wants. Health always good, never ner- 
vous, gets on well with people. She considers herself a happy person. She 
makes a very favorable impression in conversation, though on examination 





4 This girl was dropped soon after this study was made because of unsuitability 
for training. 

5 She has since shown great improvement, and it is probable that the indifference 
and withdrawal were her reaction to a family tragedy occurring shortly before ad- 


mission. 
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she scarcely lives up to it. She is described by the girls as interesting, 
dependable, good-natured, a good friend. 

Mabel, the girl who has the highest number of choices in the working 
group, is a large, well-muscled, boyish, highly extroverted, young woman 
of nineteen. She is impulsive and overtalkative, very individual in her 
tastes and ideas; she feels pretty sure of herself, and thinks she is as happy 
as anyone can be. She has a fine intelligence, but her work is uneven; there 
are times when she does beautifully, and again she is scatterbrained and 
careless. The reasons given by the girls for desiring her as a working part- 
ner are that ‘she has a jolly manner, she is cheerful, full of life and vigor. 

Carrie, who has the highest number of choices in the roommate list, 
and the highest total number, is a substantial sort, coming from a family 
whose members are self-reliant and resourceful. She is an active type in 
school, church affairs, and in her social group. Enjoys both boys and girls. 
Doesn’t sulk or hold a grudge, doesn’t brood, not suspicious or jealous. Is 
a hard worker. She is not a particularly showy person and, though she had 
the highest number of choices, was chosen first only once on each list, and 
then by the girl who was already her roommate. 

The girls were not asked to tell why they rejected anyone, but it is 
obvious that the isolated girls are those who seem possessed of neurotic 
traits, shyness, eccentricity, and so on. All of those whom the psycho- 
logical interviews picked out as having personality difficulties of this type 
are on the more or less isolated list. Only one girl appearing unusually 
well integrated is comparatively isolated, but she is the first choice of an- 
other girl with whom she forms a mutual pair. 

The test uncovered attractions of friendships as well as isolation, some 
of which were highly significant in the conduct of the group. One such has 
been referred to above, and though at the time of the test it was visualized 
as a square, consisting of four mutually attracted individuals, it later re- 
sclved into a triangle revolving about a center. Until this test was given 
the group appeared to have five members: Frances, Dora, Alice, Louise, and 
Anna. Louise and Anna were roommates, and their room was a rendezvous 
for the other three. At this stage of the game Anna was usually included 
in walks or trips to town, but the test showed her rejected by all of these 
girls. Indeed, Anna herself asked for an interview at the close of the test 
period, and revealed that she knew herself rejected by them, and requested 
that her room might be changed. Some changes were made, but not until 

some time later was it apparent to the Training School officials that 
this group was a potential source of trouble, and a rather serious situation 
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did shortly develop. Frances, Dora, and Alice were completely dominated 
by Louise, a young woman of very superior intelligence but poor moral 
fiber. 

Obviously, the tests of heterosexual interests and of range of ac- 
quaintance are not very reliable, as they offer so much opportunity for wish- 
ful thinking. Nevertheless, they check remarkably, in the extremes at least, 
with what was known of the girls otherwise. Lizette, who is so individual 
in her choice of men, is individual in everything. She has a fine intelligence, 
is very self-reliant, a quick-reacting, attractive looking girl. But her child- 
hood was very difficult, and most of her contacts have been with older 
people. She is rather emotionally immature and still an adolescent (she is 
only nineteen). Lulu, who lists no boy friends, either here or elsewhere, has 
been noted above (No. 7) as being comparatively isolated in the group and 
an introverted and hyper-religious personality. Lulu also names the lowest 
number of people contacted here. Velma, who indicated that she met 325 
people since coming here, is an uninhibited, highly-impulsive personality, 
overtalkative, loves excitement, “has always been in everything.” She had so 
many temperamental difficulties and was so impulsive and over-active that 
she was soon recognized as unsuited to nursing, and left the school. 

The further history of Anna is worth noting. It will be remembered 
that she was completely isolated, according to the tests, and that she was 
known to the psychologist as very sensitive, shy and backward, a great day- 
dreamer, though at times a voluble talker. Anna has a fine intelligence, but 
at first was unable to use it to advantage in her class work, though she did 
better on the wards. After her situation in the group was discovered she was 
placed with another girl, a fine and well-poised person, whose services were 
frankly enlisted in Anna’s behalf. Instructors also were asked to keep her 
special needs in mind, the result being that as she became happier in her 
personal relations her work improved greatly, and she has taken the place 
for which her really fine intelligence equips her. 

It would be presumptuous to draw conclusions from such a slight piece 
of work as is here reported, but it is at least very suggestive of what might 
be done in any similar group. It may be argued that the test only revealed 
what was already known, or might be known by other methods, but it cer- 
tainly affords an efficient way of getting a picture of the psychological cur- 
rents which ebb and flow in any community, and the groupings, desirable or 
undesirable, indicated by them. To make it of real value, such a test must 
be followed up by work with individuals and by experimentation with differ- 


ent groupings. 
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The value, if there be any value, in this particular study, is in the con- 
firmation of its results by the intensive psychological study of the individual 
girls which had preceded it. The sociometric test is of course much more 
highly objective than the psychological interview, and that it checks so 
closely with the latter would indicate that it may be a very useful and fairly 
reliable instrument for psycho-social measurement. 
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THE USE OF NEAR-SOCIOMETRIC DATA IN RESEARCH ON 
GROUP TREATMENT PROCESSES 


NORMAN POLANSKY 
Wayne University 
RONALD LIPPITT 
Research Center for Group Dynamics 


and 


Fritz REDL 
Wayne University 


Introduction: 


The present paper is concerned with defining problems encountered in 
developing choice techniques suitable for the study of small face-to-face 
groups. It is at the stage, where the research instrument having been 
chosen, it has now become necessary to learn more about its inter-relation- 
ships with other measures of group life, and what it may promise in the light 
of an overall research program on group influences. As illustrations of the 
kinds of problems encountered, we are using a study recently completed 
and now in process of analysis. This is a study of the phenomenon of Group 
Psychological Contagion (1). The present study is part of a larger program 
of research on the use of the group medium in therapeutic work with dis- 
turbed children.? 

The question to be considered here is that of under what conditions one 
might anticipate finding relationships between verbalizable near-sociometric 
“choices” and observational data of the sort currently being collected in 
detailed studies of the lives of small groups. The finding of such relation- 
ships seems to us essential if near-sociometric approaches are to contribute 
to the aim of being able to make predictions about group behavior, and the 
behavior of the individual in the group. We feel our awareness of this as a 





1 This research program is at the School of Public Affairs and Social Work, Wayne 
University, and is supported by a grant from the U. S. Public Health Service, under 
the Mental Hygiene Act. Dr. Redl (of the School) and Dr. Lippitt (of the Research 
Center for Group Dynamics, University of Michigan) are Principal Investigators; Mr. 
Polansky, Project Director. The present study was supported in part by the Institute 
of Welfare Research and the Department of Special Services of the Community 
Service Society of New York. Dr. J. McVicker Hunt, Director of the Institute, has 
been our active collaborator in this study. 

Members of the field teams were: Willa Freeman, Murray Horwitz, Lucietta 
Irwin, Ned Papania, Dorothy Rapaport, Francis Whaley, and the Project Director. 
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problem has been heightened by our use of a choice technique as part of a 
larger design. Where the choice pattern is taken as the sole measure of group 
structure, problems of this nature are both less in evidence and less possible 
to study. In such a case, certain observed constellations and consistencies 
may become, for all practical purposes, merely increasingly complex oper- 
ational definitions, and the appellations given to them, more or less hopeful 
assertions about the groups studied. There would seem to be a need for 
more and more validation studies in the direction of becoming able to state 
more exactly what the relationships are between some of these complex 
definitions and group life in the concrete. 

This increase in precision, as we foresee it, will follow upon a three- 
fold and interrelated development: (1) increasing understanding of so- 
ciometric and related instruments and what to test for; (2) increasing under- 
standing of the observational instruments and of what is to be observed; 
(3) most importantly, the development of a conceptual scheme which will be 
ever more adequate to the task of relating the data obtained from these 
and other instruments. By “increasing understanding” of an instrument, we 
here mean a process of identifying, with as much clarity as feasible, the full 
range of psychological elements which the investigator has chosen to group 
together into a single measure or score. The greater the disparity of elements 
so combined, of course, the cruder the instrument. 

In the present study, we have sought to meet our responsibility for 
methodological contribution by building into the design some opportunity 
for studying the instruments from which the indices to be compared are 
derived. 

Below will be given a description of the instruments and the setting in 
which they were used, and some of the empirical findings which, we feel, 
have heightened our understanding. 


The Research Design Problem—Group Psychological Contagion: 


The phenomenon of contagion—the spreading of a mood, an attitude, a 
plan for action—is well known in the field of crowd psychology. Our interest 
in it has come from a consideration of certain “mysterious” happenings in 
small therapy groups, happenings only occasionally within the control of 
the leader or therapist. Such uncontrolled and/or seemingly uncontrollable 
influences might appear, on first glance, to be nuisances, or interferences, or 
“lucky breaks” in the treatment process. However, closer analysis would 
seem to indicate that a failure to understand this spontaneous, imitative 
spreading of a particular feeling or behavior through a group is indicative 
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of a failure really to understand the essential dynamics of group influences 
in general. We have come to feel that a frontal attack on the problem typi- 
fied in the phenomenon of contagion would be most in the direction of 
evolving learnings with reference to the core of the problem of the inter- 
relationships of the group and the individual. 

The studies now undertaken are regarded as beginnings.” There is no 
satisfactory theory offering high predictive value in relation to the phenome- 
non of contagion which is known to us. However, on the basis of clinicial 
experience and our theoretical framework, we have been able to develop a 
series of tentative hypotheses about the phenomenon, from which our re- 
search design was then developed. The following seemed indicated: 

4- The phenomenon of contagion may be seen in terms of the relationship 
between the “‘initiator” (the one who starts it) and the “recipient” or recipi- 
ents (those who pick it up). This relationship may be studied in terms of 
the individual characteristics of those concerned, #.e. their enduring and mo- 
mentary need systems and cognitions. It must also be studied in terms of 
possibilities afforded by the characteristics of the group of which they are a 
part i.e. the “group code” or accepted standard of behavior and the extent 
to which it is accepted by each, their positions in the group structure 
as perceived by each, etc. Finally, certain specifics of member rela- 
tionships, again momentary and enduring, must be considered insofar as 
their relationships differ tangibly from each other. 

It is not our purpose, in the present paper, to attempt to indicate in 
its entirety the full range of possibly important factors which we have, thus 
far, been able to perceive as potentially of importance to a study of this 
phenomenon. However, it can be seen that our design from the nature of the 
problem, has had to be multi-metric, and that the role of sociometry would 
be toward sampling certain “relatively enduring” characteristics of group 
structure. Thus, any single factor derived from sociometric or related meas- 





2 Editorial Board Note: For sociometric studies of channels of communication 
and other problems related to but not identical with the problems of this project, 
see J. L. Moreno, Who Shall Survive?, 1934, (regarding networks, rumor transmission, 
etc.) pp. 233-264; J. L. Moreno, “Foundations of Sociometry,” Soctometry, IV: 
15-35, Feb., 1941, pp. 28-29; C. P. Loomis and Dwight Davidson, Jr., “Sociometrics 
and the Study of New Rural Communities,” Soctometry, II: 56-76, Jan., 1939, and 
their “Measurement of the Dissolution of In-Groups in the Integration of a Rural 
Resettlement Project,” Soctometry, II: 84-94, April, 1939; also other work of Loomis 
and associates and others in Socrometry. For influence in relation to sociometric 
status, see H. H. Jennings, Leadership and Isolation, 1st ed. 1943, pp. 143-205, and 
2nd ed., 1950, pp. 265-273, 275-282. 
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ures (€.g. who likes whom) might, in a given contagion situation operate very 3 
weakly and be entirely overshadowed by such factors or forces as could be - 
derived from the sheer temporary geography of the situation. On the other - 
hand, assuming that other forces randomize themselves in relation to it, we sig! 
might, over a series of observations of contagion incidents, expect the “rela- POF 
tively enduring” factors of group structure, as derived from our choice } "8! 
measures, to begin to exhibit themselves. It is clear, of course, that the as- the 
sumption of the randomization of momentary-situational forces in relation to thi 
the relatively enduring ones can not lightly be made. 

The Research Setting and Operation: Di 








The present study was conducted, during the Summer of 1948, by two } A. 








teams of researchers operating simultaneously with identical instruments in - 
two children’s camps. These camps were: The University of Michigan Fresh Ma 
Air Camp (for boys) at Pinckney, Michigan, directed by Dr. William Morse; cal 
the Community Service Society of New York’s camp (for girls), Greybarn, ca 
at Red Rock, New York, directed by Miss Jean Wren.* The camps were wi 
conducted along clinical group work lines, and child population was skewed | _ 
in the direction of emotional disturbances of various kinds. All children were | 
‘ . B. 
referred by social agencies. Each camp conducted two sessions of four weeks ie 
each, and four groups in each were studied each session for a total of six- th 
teen groups. Age range in the groups included in the study was 10 to 15 wi 
years. There were eight boys in most groups in the Michigan camp, some- at 
what fewer girls in the New York camp; total number of children in the study - 
was 104—excluding those children who left camp before the end of the )} ‘ 
session. 
Data on these groups were gathered in three ways: : 
a. By the use of mobile observers employing precategorized data sheets. The li 
observational instruments were designed to obtain information regarding: (1) Ww 
who could influence whom, in conscious direct attempts at influencing; | al 
(2) who initiated contagious incidents for whom and under what conditions. : 
A fuller description of these instruments is reserved for the later complete y 
write-up of the study. v 
b. By rankings of the campers in his group by each counsellor, on five dimen- C 
sions, every four days, and without reference to previous rankings he had ‘“ 
made. a 
3 We should like to express here our appreciation of the level of active help 
in planning and conducting this study afforded by these administrators and their c 
staffs, and the provision of facilities by their agencies. 
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c. By individual test-interview situations with the campers. In these inter- 
views, information for the study was obtained through the use of two instru- 
ments: (1) a “Group Code Test”, in the guise of a card sorting game, de- 
signed to obtain information about what kind of behavior would make a child 
popular or unpopular in a given group; (2) a Near-Sociometric* and Pres- 
tige Test. To facilitate our further discussion, we are reproducing in full 
the directions for this latter test situation as followed by our research staffs 
this Summer. 


NEAR-SOCIOMETRIC AND PRESTIGE TEST SITUATION 
Directions: 


A. Equipment: Six colored pigeon holes fastened together and labeled as 
follows: White—‘“Like Best”; Red—‘“Like Next Best”; Orange—‘Like”; 
Yellow—“Doesn’t Matter”; Green—“Like Less”; Blue-—‘“Like Least”. Pic- 
tures of all the campers in the sub-whole to be studied fastened onto white 
cards with the camper’s name, nickname and code number printed on the 
card. (Two full sets of these). Also, pictures of all the campers in the “sub- 
whole” arranged in four rows on a large white background, by cabin groups. 
Scoring sheets for each individual camper taking the test, to be filled in 
during the testing process. 


B. General Orientation: I guess you know by now that there are some of 
us here who are making a study of how is the best way to have a camp so 
that the campers will like it, and get something out of it. This little game 
we’re asking you to go through today is to help us in this study, and we 
appreciate that help. You have all been real swell about it. Now, what we’re 
asking you to do today—we don’t expect you to sweat over it, we’d rather 
you treated it as a game. But we will appreciate your taking it seriously and 
doing the best you can with it. O.K.? 


One of the big problems in running a camp is putting the campers together 
in ways they would like. You know—the whole problem of who should be 
living with whom. . . . Now we can’t do anything about this, this year, but 
we'd like to know more about it. We have some ideas, but we’d like to be 
able to make better guesses. So, today, I’m going to ask you for your opinion 
about some of the other campers. You can be sure your answers will be just 
between us, and certainly we would not tell any of the other campers what 
you say, or what some of the others have said. The same goes for you—I 
wouldn’t tell you either. Do you have any questions? 


C. Testing Procedure: 


“Near-Sociometric Choices’ —Sub Whole—Here is a stack of pictures of 
all the campers (use “fellows” or “girls”) in the “X” Division. I think 





4 For considerations of meaning of term ‘“near-sociometric,” see footnote 10 
of this paper. 
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you will be able to recognize your crowd by their names, if not by their sari 
faces. Now here are some little boxes (indicating). This box is for the to t 
one you like best to be with around camp, this one is for the next best, etc. 
(continue and indicates all the boxes). What I’d like you to do first is © 


to take this whole stack of pictures and pick out the one you like best to 
be around. Who would you like mext best? Now, there are always some | 
people in any group that we don’t like so much to be around. Who would you 
| say you like least to be around? Fine! Now will you put the others into these 
| other boxes according to how you feel about them? Remember, this is all 
in terms of whom you like to be with around camp. (Indicates other boxes \ 
and their meanings). When subject has finished this, go back, and pick up 
the picture of the camper placed in the “Like Best” box.) I notice you said 4 
you like best being around “X”’. What is it you like about “X’”’? (Note selec- sit 
tion and reasons on scoring sheet. Repeat this for “Next Best” and for ) wo 
“Like Least”. Then put this whole box away for later recording of other — ew 
choices.) 


“Near-Sociometric Choices—Own Group—(Repeat the above procedure, 





this time presenting the camper only with pictures of those in his own cabin. wn 
However, do not repeat “why” questions of the extreme choices if above are we 
the same for own group and the sub-whole.) cic 
Prestige Choices—You’ve been telling me which campers you like to be with. “igh 
Now we’d like to shift gears a little bit, and find out who you think are | be 
the best ones in your group at various activities. (Presenting subject now tic 
with the grouped pictures of his own group only.) On each of these, will you th 
pick out the camper who is the best at certain activities—just thinking about no 
the ones in your own cabin. Let’s make it easy, by saying you can pick any- 

| one besides yourself. We’d also like you to pick out the one who is least ™ 
good at them. w 
a. Who would you say is the best athlete in your group? Who is the worst? he 

: (Here, and below, we will probably find in some cases the subject will be im 
completely blocked at choosing between two. In those cases, we will try to se 
get him to differentiate; after trying this, if he still cannot, we might accept gr 
two choices. Code number of choices will be entered on the scoring sheet as | 
we go. Where the child looks puzzled, try to be sure he understands the T 
question.) \ 
b. Who is the smartest one about getting things done? (If subject ri 
looks puzzled) Supposing he was to start to do something—you’d sort of ct 
know he’d know how to go about it, and would finish it. Who can’t seem to 
get organized? 
c. Who is the most likely to help you do something when you need help? m 
Who doesn’t seem to like to help others so much? £5 
d. Who seems to get the best ideas for things that are fun for you all to do? . 
Who doesn’t seem to have many ideas for things that are fun? el 


Who is the best one at sticking up for himself to grown-ups? Not neces- 
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—_—— 


sarily being sassy, but not being afraid to talk up? Who seems to be afraid 
to talk up for himself? 
Who seems to know the score most about boys (girls)? Who doesn’t seem 
té know very much about them at all? 
Who is the strongest one in your cabin? Who is the weakest? 
. Who seems best able to make up his own mind, and stick to it? Who 
seems to go along with what everybody else wants? 
i. Who would you say is the best looking one in your cabin? Who is about 
e least good-looking? 
Ypvno would you say has the most influence? You know, if you all were 
sitting around deciding something, one guy would say something, and it 
wouldn’t carry much weight. Another guy could say the same thing and 
everybody would listen. 

This test was administered to each child at the end of the first week of 
camp (first administration) and again at the end of the third week (second 
administration). Studies in comparable situations had indicated that the so- 
ciometric pattern does change with time (2), as does clinical experience with 
such “formed” (rather than “natural’’) groups. The wording of the “like to 
be with” section of the test was rigidly adhered to; that in the prestige sec- 
tion was not. As one would expect, some of the children were puzzled about 
the meaning of some of the questions. Many of the boys had only vague 
notions of the meaning of a word like “athlete”, for instance. In such a case, 
we tried to get straight with them exactly what we were after, by talking it 
over with them. It seemed, then, and still seems, better that the children be 
helped to understand the test than that the gross concatenation of syllables 
in the stimulus situation be held constant. Naturally, the caution to be ob- 
served in doing this is to beware of seeming to suggest whom, in the child’s 
group, the experimenter would feel fitted the prestige category. 


Technical Considerations in this Manner of Administration: 

As will be noted from the description given, this form of a near-sociomet- 
ric test situation deviates rather markedly from some other applications in 
current usage. The form used was designed, specifically, in terms of what 
we were able to surmise were the necessities of the research situation—in 
terms of the setting, the kinds of children, the statistical manipulations fore- 
seen. The form was developed, in part, through a brief pretesting series for 
feasibility in this age range, but represents no controlled research into the 
effects of such deviations.5 





5 Facilities for pretesting were afforded by the Boy Scouts of America, Detroit 
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a. Use of Pictures.® Pictures were used primarily to facilitate recognition. 
We wanted to be fairly sure that choice would not be made in terms of name- 
familiarity or name-saliency which might, in itself, be a very momentary 
thing. Some of these children may have had considerable social interplay 
with each other without having learned each other’s names. 


b. Use of Boxes. Along with the nonverbalization of names, it is our obser- 
vation that many of the kind of children in the population here studied are 
generally nonverbal, anyhow, and that this is part of the basic syndrome of* 
their disturbance. We found that by making it possible for them to handle 
the pictures or to point to them, the situation was eased by just that much. 
The boxes, brightly colored and differentiated by color, formed a clearly 
visible scale, in spatial terms, and helped to maintain the game-like effect. 


c. Time of Administration. Including “gaining rapport” time in the test 
situation (the children were already acquainted with the tester) this inter- 
view could be held for nearly all children in twenty to thirty minutes. 


d. Use of an Individual Interview. The use of an interview was dictated in 
part by the fact that many of these children, although within normal limits 
in intelligence, are non-readers and non-writers. It was also dictated by our 
desire to explore a little the bases for choice on a somewhat more probing 
level than can be attained by asking a child to write down his “reasons.” The 
use of the interview situation clearly promises far more detailed informa- 
tion about the structures of these groups from the child’s-eye view than 
we had attempted to get thus far.” 


e. Use of an Exhaustive Design. It will be noted that each child was asked 
to rate each other child—to place him somewhere on the scale. We antici- 
pated in our analysis the desirability of being able to make a ranking of all 
children in a group on popularity, in terms of al/ the other children. The 
problems associated with the statistical handling of populations of children 
where some are chosen, some are unchosen or rejected, and a large group 
exists in the middle is too familiar to deserve much comment here. By get- 
ting ratings of every child by every other child, this is obviated. On the 





Area Council, and especially by the Protestant Children’s Home of Detroit. Particular 
help was given by Miss Frances Jacobson, Case Worker at the Home. 

6 The idea of using pictures of the actual people involved in a sociometric 
test is suggested by J. L. Moreno in “Sociometry and the Cultural Order,” p. 329, 
SociometTry, VI: 299-344, August, 1943. 

7 We are currently engaged in an effort to develop a projective technique for 
facilitating this interviewing process. 
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prestige items, we did not do this and, in ranking the children are having 
to use cruder categorizations. The effect of this exhaustive design is to 
“force” the choices. Some data exist which would seem to indicate that 
volume of choices is, in part, a function of age, in an unlimited choice situ- 
ation. However, relatively little is known about the attributes which relate 
to volume where individual differences exist. Our solution has been, then, 
to try to hold the factor of volume constant, in part, while permitting those 
discriminations which do exist to be expressed. 


f. Use of a “most” and “least” design on the Prestige Items. No attempt 
was made to get these ratings “exhaustively” on the surmise that, some of 
the prestige factors being unfamiliar to the children as notions, “most” and 
“least” choices would pretty much exhaust their capacity to make ratings 
with amy conviction, and resulting validity for our purposes. This would 
seem to be true, on the basis of our observations, in general, but we would 
also be inclined to attempt to get “next-most” and “next-least” ratings in 
the future. 


g. Combined Ratings from Test and Retest. When it is desired to make 
comparisons between the near-sociometric data and other group measures, 
our analysis procedure has been to combine the data obtained from both 
administrations of the near-sociometric tests. This would seem completely 
justifiable in those instances where there has been no change from the first 
administration to the second. Especially in those cases where there has been 
a marked change, it becomes a somewhat dubious procedure: nevertheless, 
the averaging or the summation of both scores is the best estimate we have 
of the situation which existed throughout. 


h. Relationship between the Divisional and Within-Group Liking Ratings. 
It will be noted from the description of the test situation that two kinds 
of “liking” scores are available to us through this procedure. One is based 
on an administration involving all members of the whole camp division 
included in the study; the other, on just those children in each cabin.® 
Due to the limitations imposed by us in the choice situation, the effect of 
this is that, using just the scores given by members of a cabin group to 
other members of the same cabin group, the “division” administration 
allows the greater freedom of choice. There is no requirement that a 
child from one’s own cabin, for example, be picked as “Like Best.” Actually, 
there doesn’t seem to be too much difference between the two measures for 





8 cf. Near Sociometric and Prestige Test: Testing Procedure. 
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many purposes. Correlation (product-moment) between total popularity 
score within cabin, based on the divisional choice situation versus that 
based on the within-group choice situation is .96 in the Michigan camp, .81 
in the New York camp. Nevertheless, we have felt that the looser choice 
situation was preferable and more likely to be valid for most purposes 
and, in most of our analyses, we have used the measures derived from the 
divisional choice situation. 


i. Excluding the Chooser in Prestige-Giving Situation. The complexities 
introduced into a statistical analysis by making it impossible for the pres- 





tige-choice maker to choose himself will be immediately apparent to all | 
who have worked with similar data. They are identical with those in an- 
alyses involving the liking choice. One might well ask, too, whether, in the | 
situation where the chooser is clearly the “most” prestige-item representa: | 
tive in his group and knows it, it does not skew the data to prevent his 
admitting this knowledge. However, such self ratings set a standard of ob- 
jectivity for the campers greater than most of them can bear. It is enough 
for an insecure child to suspect that he is being rated “least” on a given 
valued prestige-item by the others without having to verbalize his agree- 
ment with this low regard, himself. Observations of those boys who volun- 
teered self-rating—embarrassedly, defiantly or sheepishly—has tended to 
confirm in our minds the wisdom of the original decision. 





The above listing of “technical considerations” which amounts also to 
a statement of the rationale of our instrument as developed, clearly con- 
tains numerous instances of small research problems which could be readily 
designed and run off by the specialist in this field. Not being specialists 
and having succeeded in devising largely on a priori grounds an instrument | 
which “works,” it is unlikely that we will make the systematic explorations | 
indicated. However, some factors can be studied in our data as already | 
obtained, and will be reported. It was both a challenge and a disappoint: 
ment, in building this instrument, to become aware that, in spite of the’ 
large volume of sociometric research being conducted, so little was concerned 
with specific advantages and disadvantages of alternative near-sociometric 
forms of measurement. 


The Meaning of Choice: 


What are the forces operating on an individual child making a “liking | 


choice” by which he verbalizes or otherwise signifies his preferences among) 
his companions? Out of what constellation of forces will a signified choice 
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emerge? We are not at all sure we know, but we are sure that the choice 
situation is sufficiently complex that it is only by a process of minimizing 
differences that obtained choices may be grouped together and handled as 
equivalent measures. 

In the first place, there is the very important distinction between so- 
ciometric choice situations which will lead to some action and those which 
are just informational and therefore near-sociometric.® To some extent, this 
is a problem in the level of reality of choices made. The child who will 
have to live with the person he says and/or thinks he prefers will be in 
quite a different choice situation than the child who has merely to state a 
preference. And if we confine the analysis to a consideration only of the dy- 
namics of the “stating” situation, we are still aware of a variety of possi- 
bilities. 

a. There are the people to whom one may be attracted in terms of the 


attractions they have for parts of us we usually suppress or repress, 
and whose attraction we cannot afford to admit. 


b. There are the people from whom we are repelled, for reasons usually 
repressed, and again we cannot afford to admit this repulsion. This is 
aside from the guilt over having to make a rejection which is conscious. 





9 Editorial Board Note: When choice instructions are given which concern 
notions in contrast with specific situations, (as eating at the same table), this is in the 
literature called a “near-sociometric test.” All hypothetical choosing provides, in this 
sense, “near-sociometric” data. Securing sociometric data, ie., based on actual situations, 
involves (a) warming up and direction towards an aim (criterion) and (b) a shift of 
orientation on the part of the investigator and the subjects, towards rearranging the 
life situation. 

In clarifying this topic, see J. L. Moreno’s “Sociometry in Relation to Other 
Social Sciences” (SocioMETRY, I: 206-219, July-Oct., 1937, pp. 209-211), reprinted in 
the present issue, pp. 63-75. ; 

The sociometric technique typically involves group members choosing under a 
specific criterion of choice and expecting later reorganization of the group on the 
basis of the choices made. That is, choices relate to a group goal such as a type 
of work, study, or recreation, and they are made by the members so that a better 
arrangement of the group can be developed. Examples of sociometric criteria are, 
“With whom would you want to work in the laundry unit?”, “With whom would 
you like to study?” Techniques using a specific criterion but not involving group 
rearrangement have been designated as “near-sociometric.” However, when no criterion 
is involved in the choosing, as in such questions as “Who is your best friend?” or 
“Whom do you like best?”, the data may best be described as neither sociometric or 
near-sociometric, but rather as projected “liking” reactions in an undetermined setting. 

The present paper does use a criterion, “being around in camp,” and thus secures 
near-sociometric data. 
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c. There are the people to whom we are attracted with both our “good” 
and our “bad” sides, and where we can admit it. 


d. There is the possibility of a large residue of people who stir no deep 
springs within us really and who are perhaps for that reason alone able 
to be consciously chosen. (From our standpoint, ambivalence may be 
a better measure of the meaningfulness of a relationship than conscious- 
ly verbalizable choice.) 


These are given as examples, merely, of the kinds of situations we have 
been able to identify as in existence for the child faced with a request for 
a choice. And, added to the complexities for interpretation introduced by 
dynamics which may be true for all children, is the fact that undoubtedly 
each child makes his choices in terms of his own needs, that his perceptions 
of the other children are determined, in large part, by his needs as deter- 
mining his frame of reference for perception. Some of these needs as choice 
determinants may be common to all children or a majority of them, some of 
them may be rather peculiar to a minority of the children in any sample. 
Below are given two kinds of evidences of trends in the determinants of 
the liking choice. 


The Correlates of the “Liking Choice”: 


Referring to the Near-Sociometric and Prestige Test, the reader will 
note that we have attempted to explore the structures of these groups in 
terms of “who is attracted to whom,” and certain perceptions of “who has 
prestige.” The prestige items were selected on the basis of clinical experi- 
ence with groups of this sort, as containing the areas of greatest importance 
to these children in their implicit selection of whom they would permit to 
influence them, on the basis of the other person’s “prestige.” In Table I 
is given a report on the correlations between whom a child says he likes to 
be with, and his tendency to give prestige choices in the same direction. 

Some of the meanings of these correlations can better be seen in rela- 
tion to other data to be presented below. We would note in passing, however, 
the relatively high correlation with the perception of helpfulness by the chil- 
dren, suggested in data from other investigators, as well as the correlation 
with seeing the other person as an “idea-man,” in terms of one’s own stand- 
ards, and as showing his personality integration in his ability to “get things 
done” (3) (4) (5). 
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Reasons for Liking: 

Perhaps a better way of getting at the reasons for why children choose 
cr reject other children than through inferences based on correlations is to 
ask the children. This will still not permit us to get at the reasons which 
are largely unconscious, but it will yield data on the level from which we 
might then attempt to make interpretations. It will be recalled that, in the 
near-sociometric test situation, the children were asked to give the reasons 
for their choices of extremes, and in the actual administration of the inter- 
view we made efforts to get them to give as many reasons as they felt 
ready to. A coding compilation of these answers is presented in Table II. 

This coding was developed out of pilot studies conducted earlier, in 
which classrooms of children were asked to give four reasons why children in 
their groups would be liked, and then four reasons why they would not be 
liked. It was also developed from a preliminary scanning of the present 
data. In the development of the code, we have become extremely conscious 
of the fact that one of the biggest blocks to clear perception by the investi- 
gator is the expectation that the children’s reasons will break along certain 
dimensions in such a way that the extreme in one direction will induce 
liking, the extreme in another, dislike. At least, this is how he hopes to get 
a “neat” categorization. Actually, of course, for children as for adults, the 
preferred area is always within the perceived extremes. For example, “friend- 
liness” induces liking, let us say, but being over friendly may be interpreted 
as not minding one’s own business, while withdrawal may be seen as super- 
cilious or hostile (which it usually is, basically). And an added complication 
is that, for any continuum seen as a dimension, the preferred area, the happy 
medium, differs from child to child in terms of own need systems. Perhaps 
the shy child needs friends who are more socially aggressive and can draw 
him out—or will this degree of establishment of relationship create anxiety, 
instead?!° The logical conclusion to be drawn from this is that a full under- 
standing of the verbalizable reasons for choice can be gained only from a 
complete knowledge of the case-history of the child, if, indeed, it can be 
gained from that. Nevertheless, it is our inclination that considerable in- 
formation may be derived from an examination on a more superficial level 
of the verbal responses themselves as a first approximation and as a guide 
to the clinical research. 

What has been developed, then, is a coding in terms of the categories 





10 We are grateful to Dr. Mildred Peters for her stimulus to our thinking about 
this problem,-and for sharing with us some of her unpublished findings. 
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mentioned as reasons for liking or disliking. The categories given here are 
set up in terms of the function of the child-object for the child making the 
choice. Definitions of the code categories, in their positive and negative 
phases, together with illustrations of responses included in them are given 
below: 


a. Social lubricator. Encourages development of interpersonal bonds. 
(friendly, nice to everyone) 

Social disrupter. Discourages development of interpersonal bonds. 
(starts fights, touchy, doesn’t talk to you) 


b. Dependency-needs supplier. Shares possessions, offers comfort or solici- 
tude. (gives me things, shows me how to do things) 

Dependency-needs depriver. Refused to share things, is unsympathetic. 
(stingy, selfish) 


c. Impulse-means supplier . Stimulates, approves, demonstrates and shares 
in acceptable ways for impulse satisfactions. (goes fishing with me, is lots 
of fun) 

Impulse-means eliminator. Prevents achievement of impulse satisfactions. 
(monkeys around when we're playing) 


d. Status-feeling supporter. Adds to or implies assurance of one’s feeling 
of his own worth and social power. (asks me how to do things, treats 
me fair) 

Status-feeling destroyer. Reduces or questions one’s status. (makes fun 
of me, picks on me) 


e. Social-environment stability fixture. Represents or helps to ensure that 
relationships, standards, etc. are familiar, and as they seem. (knew him be- 
fore, tells me the truth) 

Social-environment shifter. Obscures social reality. (talks behind my 
back, cheats) 


f. Ego-ideal and super-ego representative. Represents as a personality char- 
acteristic the valued in skills or morals. (he is like me, is a good singer) 

Ego-ideal and super-ego violator. Has personality characteristics held in 
contempt. (uses filthy language, can’t do things) 


Reliability for the application of this code, using percent-agreement 
between two analysts as the measure on an item by item basis, was 77 per 
cent in the first application to 148 items, 82 per cent on the next applica- 
tion, to 152 new items. Coding measurement unit was the “meaning-unit,” 
and there was virtually complete agreement on the selection of units, since 
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the interview notes delineated these quite clearly. Final coding was done by 
the method of compromising differences. The major technical problem in 
the application of this code is not in the failure to find an appropriate cate- 
gory, but in making the decision as to which category most applies, in 
borderline cases. 


Discussion of Table IT: 
a. Interpretation of Table. 

In Table II are given the percentages of children, out of all those from 
whom we had data available, who used any one of the six categories as a 
reason for liking or disliking once or more. (If a child used category “A” 
more than once, it was, nevertheless, counted only once.) Since any one child 
might have used several different kinds of reasons, the total percentages are 
far over 100 per cent. Any comparison between categories, in terms of vol- 
ume of use is, of course, subject to the possibility that these are a product 
more of the “width” we have given to each category definition, rather than 
real differences in use of the area. A similar caution must be observed in 
connection with the comparison between reasons for liking and for disliking 
—the possibility that we are here, actually, dealing with two codes. The 
percentages are a product of two things, amongst others. These are the vari- 
ety of reasons used by each child, and, of course, the related factor of 
volume of reasons. Variety-volume is clearly lower in the columns dealing 
with reasons for disliking. The numbers in parentheses adjoining the per- 
centages for disliking are, in each case, what the percentage of use would 
have been if the factor of variety volume overall had been equal for dislike 
reasons and for like." 


b. Findings. 
It can be seen that the code applies homogeneously to the data from 
both camps, although the interviews were administered completely inde- 





11 Statistical Note: It will be recalled that reasons for choice were requested 
for the like-best, like next best and like least choices. One result of this is that there 
are, automatically, more responses on reasons for liking. Nevertheless, it is impossible 
in this data to test whether variety-volume for reasons for liking is greater than for 
reasons for disliking: a. because of the limited number of code possibilities; b. 
because the order of questioning was always to start with reasons for liking. The 
numbers in parentheses are the result of applying a constant multiplier derived, 
empirically, from the raw totals for variety-volume for liking and for disliking. 
They are intended only to help in visually estimating the differences. Chi-squares, 
of course, are based on raw data. 
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pendently, etc. The similarity in ranking of code categories for both groups 
is visible, and chi-square tests run on the reasons for liking and for dis- 
liking independently for Boys’ Reasons versus Girls’ yield probabilities of 
95 and .50. Within the limitations on interpretation indicated above, this 
would mean that, for these groups, no sex-differences were found in reasons 
for liking. This is in accord with our impression and with the similarity 
which exists in the correlations between liking-choices and prestige-choices 
(cf. Table I, supra). It does not, of course, mean that no differences exist, 
nor even that none would be found in other life-situations, at the same level 
of data. Neither does it mean, further, that symptoms of reasons—modes 
of expression, etc.—were found by us to be the same on a more phenotypical 
level for girls as for boys. | Differences were found here in the tendency to 
give reasons for liking or for disliking in the various areas. Chi-square tests 
run on these distributions!* for Boys and for Girls separately are both signifi- 
cant at far beyond 01.4 This may be interpretable to mean that certain 
functions are more likely to become noteworthy to the children as reasons 
for liking, others as reasons for disliking other children. An example of this 
is the area of status-feeling, which, in the percentages for both groups to- 
gether, is seen to be least often mentioned as a basis for liking; most often, 
as a basis for disliking. 

Another problem of interest in the application of the code is the ques- 
tion of.saliency. Which kinds of reasons tend to be uppermost in the child’s 
mind and will be given first as a reason for liking? Will these differ sig- 
nificantly from the other reasons given? A tabulation of the first reason 
given for the child liked best of all by each child (Divisional Sociometric) 
and a comparison of these reasons with the general tabulation of all reasons 
given shows a difference in the distributions significant beyond the one per 
cent level. The difference is largely due to disproportionately greater totals 
in the areas of social relationship needs and impulse-means, and dispropor- 
tionately fewer in the dependency needs category. 

Taking the “salient” reason, then, tends to accentuate the fact that 
the two areas mentioned were also found to be the highest on the general 
tabulation. However, the reduction in relation to the dependency-needs area 
is neither in accord with the findings of the general tabulation nor with the 
correlation observed in Table I (cf. Helpfulness). This raises the question 
of whether certain commonly-held needs in this area may not more easily 
find expression verbally than others. In the face of this it would appear that 





12 That is, area of reason x function of reason. 
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the technique of interviewing for reasons should, as we have done here, 
continue to move in the direction of a “testing the limits” approach. Further, 
lacking a fuller understanding of the dynamics of saliency, in this area of 
study, it would seem inadvisable to permit the weighting of the data ob- 
tained by the order in which they were presented, in the statistical analysis. 

\.-The application of this code, even at this stage of its development, does 
serve to demonstrate the considerable variation in reasons for the liking 
choice which exist. For purposes of further research we anticipate using this 
code, or further refinements, in the study of what characteristics of the child 
chosen (the stimulus-child) tend to bring to the fore similar or different needs 
in the children choosing him; what characteristics of the chooser seem to 
determine the basis of his choice. 


Observational Correlates of the “Liking Choice”: 


It will be recalled that the specific criterion question for the generalized 
liking choice, in this study, was, “whom do you like to be with, around 
camp?” Again, as illustrative of the problems in interpreting these data, 
we are below presenting two tables drawn from our compilations, in which 
these verbal responses are related to observations. 

Tables III and IV, drawn, respectively from the Michigan and New 
York Camp data, show the relationship between level of liking to be with, as 











TABLE III 
Boys’ Camp 
Mean Number of Minutes Under Observation Together in Relation to Near-Sociometric 
Choice 
Choice 
Received Choice Given 
6-5 444 -3% 3 244-0 
6-5 692.3 642.4 694.2 617.6 
(16) (37) (S) (6) 
44-34% 636.5 593.1 589.6 
(72) (25) (37) 
3 567.8 586.0 
(6) (14) 
2%-0 545.2 
(5) 





Numbers in parentheses are numbers of cases falling in each cell. 
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TABLE IV 
Girts’ CAMP 





Mean Number of Minutes Under Observation Together in Relation to Near-Sociometric 











Choice 
Choice 
Received Choice Given 
6-5 444-3% 3 24%-0 
6-5 864.0 768.9 748.0 543.0 
(11) (15) (2) (1) 
444-3% 763.2 795.5 792.4 
(25) (7) (14) 
3 no cases 7113 
(3) 
214-0 837.1 
(6) 





Numbers in parentheses are numbers of cases falling in each cell. 


averaged for both sociometric administrations, with the number of minutes 
under observation together. Thus, if child A says, on the average, that he 
likes to be with child B at a “rate” of 5 (the equivalent of “Like Next 
Best’’), this is one fact to be considered. We must also consider the level 
of liking which B expresses for A, since his preference also affects the situa- 
tion. In the gathering of the observations it was found, especially in the 
Michigan camp, that the groups did not remain together as whole units part 
of the time, and it frequently became necessary for an observer to choose a 
segment of the group for observation, rather than the whole group. An at- 
tempt was made to control for this, by maintaining a current accounting of 
the number of minutes any given child had been under observation as the 
days passed, and choosing those segments for observation in which a child 
or children were on whom we had had so far relatively little data. Never- 
theless, who would be members of a given segment was determined by the 
children, themselves, in large measure. This was especially true in Michigan, 
where the emphasis in program participation was placed by the staff some- 
what less on group participation than in New York. We might expect, then, 
that who would be under observation simultaneously with whom could, to 
some extent, be predicted from the children’s stated preferences. 

But to what extent? We have already indicated our belief that the stated 
preference is only to a limited degree able to be taken as the index of the 
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“real” preference. And even where a “real” preference exists, it is, after 
all, only one force amongst a complex of forces determining togetherness. 
a. Two children who dislike each other may be found together due to liking 
for a third child; b. They may be found together because both are counsellor- 
related (or the counsellor has applied pressure), and this is where they are 
supposed to be; c. They may be together not from liking, but in order to 
annoy each other; d. They may share similar activity-interests. And so 
forth. Our final formulation was: that only insofar as the stated preference 
may be taken as an index of “real” preferences, and to the extent that other 
forces tend to randomize in relation to this force, and insofar as there are 
not errors in the observational measurement index we might, over considera- 
ble data, detect a trend in the predicted direction. 

From Tables III and IV it would appear that a slight trend was found 
in the Michigan camp; no trend in the New York camp.’* In general, it 
would appear that only to a very limited extent, in these groups, may one 
have any expectancy that those children will be observed more together 
who have said they like more to be together—as seen in our data.’1* On the 
other hand, neither do we feel that we can conclude there is no relationship, 
in view of the crudities in the observation instrument. We can only conclude 
that if the forces represented by the “like to be with” choice do operate, 
they have not been able to operate sufficiently strongly to be visible here. 


Indices of “Status”: 

What predictions, then, can be made from the liking choice? Can we 
expect that those most chosen in a group—ranking above average in popu- 
larity!® in terms of near-sociometric choices—will also be above average in 
ability to influence others? Popularity as measured near-sociometrically is 
frequently taken as an index of status or as equivalent to it; and part of 
the complex of having social status is, in some formulations, being able to 
influence others. It will be recalled that, in this study, there were two indices 
of group influence: a. Direct attempts at influence. We rated responses to this 





13 The t-test of the extreme difference in the boys’ camp data was significant only at 
about the 15 per cent level of confidence. 

14 A similar comparison in terms of observation of social interdependence in these 
groups also yielded indefinite results, probably for similar reasons. 

15 Popularity, as considered in this paper, needs to be qualified in the sense that we 
are considering not actual sociometric choices in life situations but data from the use 
of a near-sociometric technique, and “popularity” as herein treated, refers to status in 
near-sociometric choices received. Hence choices made under our conditions are not 
the same as those involving a direct effect for the subject. 
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in terms of whether the response was successful or unsuccessful. Group ranks 
were assigned on the basis of the degree to which each child was successful 
in influencing the other members of his own group. b. Contagion initiation, 
Here the measure was frequency with which each child acted as an initiator, 
corrected, of course, for total number of minutes under observation.'® 


TABLE V 
COMPARISON OF OBSERVED INFLUENCE WITH PERCEIVED “Status” 
(Group RANK) 








Boys’ Girls’ 
Camp Camp Both* 
a. Contagion Initiation vs. P P P 
(1) Ideas for Fun 05 01 01 
(2) Independence of Adults 01 01 01 
(3) Influence 10 02 01 
(4) Helpfulness .70 10 10 
(5) Division Near-Sociometric .50 OS 05 
(6) Within-Group Near-Sociometric 50 05 OS 
b. Per cent-Success Score vs. 
(1) Good at doing things 02 .20 .02 
(2) Influence 02 .20 05 
(3) Helpfulness 10 50 .20 
(4) Division Near-Sociometric .20 .20 .20 
(5) Within-Group Near-Sociometric 50 10 50 
N - 64 N - 40 N - 104 





* Probabilities calculated by combining the raw data themselves. 


In Table V are listed the results of chi-square tests on some of our find- 
ings to date. Relationship was found between the “Liking Choice” and con- 
tagious kind of influence, no relationship was found with the measure of 
the conscious, direct kind of influence. On the other hand, the direct ques- 
tion regarding who had the most influence in these groups was found to relate 
to observations of both kinds. Perceived helpfulness, which correlates most 
highly with the liking choice (cf. Table I) was found to relate to neither 
kind of observed influence, while adult-independence which, on Table I was 
seen to have a negative correlation with the liking choice, in the boys’ camp, 





16 For purposes of the present investigation, an incident of behavioral contagion 
was defined as: an event in which the behavior of another child has changed to become 
more like that of the initiator; this change occurs in a social interaction in which the 
initiator has not communicated intent to evoke such a change. 
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correlates positively to contagion initiation in both camps. It would appear 
that the liking choice, converted into a near-sociometric popularity score, 
shows only little predictive value for group influence as observed. Group 
measures in other areas, more directly relating to prestige-factors show more 
—depending also on the kind of “observed influence” with which we are con- 
cerned. The tendency to use popularity based on near-sociometric scores 
as a single index of “group status” is not encouraged by these findings, 
unless, by group status, no more than popularity is implied. 


Summary and Conclusions: 


The present paper was concerned with problems encountered in the ap- 
plication of near-sociometric techniques to research on small face-to-face 
groups, where the research interest is on group treatment processes. This is 
seen as an area of evolving concepts and evolving methodology, in which the 
validity of neither the near-sociometric nor the observational instruments is 
yet established. 

A Near-Sociometric and Prestige Test situation found feasible with dis- 
turbed children in the ten to fifteen year level is described. The problem of 
the meaning of the choice situation to the chooser is raised. Data are pre- 
sented regarding some prestige correlates of liking, and observed reasons for 
choice in terms of perceived function of the child object for the chooser 
are subjected to a beginning analysis. Little correspondence is found between 
whom a child says he likes to be with, and with whom he was observed to be. 
Early analysis of the data from one study indicates that certain prestige fac- 
tors, insightfully chosen, are better indices of group influence status than the 
near-sociometric liking choice as converted into a popularity score. 

The observational correlates of the popularity score?” continue to remain 
unclear. This unclarity probably derives from the variation in bases for the 
choices going into it, a variation encouraged by the emotional problems touched 
off by so deliberately subjective a rating situation. Certainly, it would appear 
that neither popularity nor status are unitary factors and that only within 
clearly described limits may popularity be taken as the index of “group 
Status.” 

On the other hand, the feasibility of sociometric technique for obtaining 
a delineation of relatively enduring aspects of group structure from the mem- 
ber’s eye-view is seen here and even more in other data coming out of the 
analysis. The hope is that a development of sufficient precision in this kind of 





17 See footnotes 9 and 15 in this paper. 
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measurement will eventually make unnecessary whole areas of observational 
data. Such precision will probably be encouraged by analysis of failures, as 
well as instances of success, in the application of the technique. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 
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SOCIOMETRY IN RELATION TO OTHER SOCIAL SCIENCES* 
(1937) 


J. L. Moreno 
STUDYING THE STRUCTURE OF HUMAN SOCIETY 


Religious, economic, technological, and political systems have been 
constructed to date with the tacit assumption that they can be adequate and 
applicable to human society without an accurate and detailed knowledge of 
its structure. The repeated failure of so many plausible and humane reme- 
dies and doctrines has led to the conviction that the close study of social 
structure is the only means through which we may treat the ills of society. 
Sociometry, a relatively new science developed gradually since the World 
War of 1914-18, aims to determine objectively the basic structures of human 
societies. 

From the point of view of a medical sociology, it is essential to know 
the actual structure of human society at a given moment. The difficulties 
in the way of attaining such knowledge are enormous and discouraging. 
These difficulties may be considered essentially in three categories: the large 
number of people, the need for obtaining valid participation, the need for 
arranging for continued and repeated studies. These difficulties may be 
considered in a more detailed fashion together with the steps thus far taken 
toward overcoming them in the development of sociometric techniques. 

First, human society consists of approximately two billion individuals. 
The number of interrelations among these individuals, each interrelation 
influencing the total world situation in some manner, however slight, must 
amount to a figure of astronomical magnitude. Recognizing this fact, the 
field work of sociometry was started with small sections of human society, 
spontaneous groupings of people, groups of individuals at different age 
levels, groups of one sex, groups of both sexes, institutional and industrial 
communities. To date, various groups and communities, the total popula- 
tions of which are more than 10,000 persons, have been sociometrically 
tested. A considerable amount of sociometric knowledge has been accumu- 
lated. We should not forget, though, however much we may learn in the 
course of time, however accurate our sociometric knowledge of certain sec- 
tions of human society may become, that no “automatic” conclusions can be 
carried over from one section to another and no “automatic” conclusions 
can be drawn about the same group from one time to another. Each part 
of human society must always be considered in its concreteness. 





* In response to wide demand, this article is reprinted from Soctometry, I:206- 
219, July-October, 1937, as this volume is now out of print. 
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Second, as we have to consider every individual in his concreteness and 
not as a symbol, and every relationship he may bear to each other person 
or persons in its concreteness and not as a symbol, we can not gain a full 
knowledge unless every individual participates spontaneously in uncover- 
ing these relationships to the best of his ability. The problem is how to 
elicit from every man his maximum spontaneous participation. This par- 
ticipation would produce as a counterpart of the physical geography of the 
world, a psychological geography of human society. Sociometry has en- 
deavored to gain such participation by applying as a fundamental part of 
the procedure an important aspect of the actual social situation confront- 
ing the people of the community at the moment. This was made possible 
by broadening and changing the status of the participant observer and 
researcher so as to make him an auxiliary ego of that individual and all 
other individuals of the community; that is, one who identifies himself 
as far as possible with each individual’s aims and tries to aid him in their 
realization. This step was taken after a careful consideration of the spon- 
taneous factor in social situations. General definitions of physical and men- 
tal needs do not suffice. There is such a uniqueness about each actual mo- 
mentary position of an individual in the community that a knowledge of 
the structure surrounding and pressing upon him at that moment is neces- 
sary before drawing conclusions. 

Third, as we have to know the actual structure of a human society 
not only at one given moment but in all its future developments, we must 
Jook forward to the maximum spontaneous participation of every individual 
in all future time. The problem is how to motivate men so that they all 
will give repeatedly and regularly, not only at one time or another, their 
maximum spontaneous participation. This difficulty can be overcome 
through fitting the procedure to the administration of the community. If 
the spontaneous strivings in regard to association with other persons or in 
regard to objects and values are aided officially and permanently by respec- 
tive community agencies, the procedure can become repeatable at any 
time, and the insight into the structure of the community as it develops in 
time and space can become constantly available. 

In undertaking the study of the structure of human society, the first 
step has been to define and develop sociometric procedures which would 
surmount the difficulties described above. Sociometric procedures try to 
lay bare the fundamental structures within a society by disclosing the 
affinities, attractions and repulsions, operating between persons and persons 
and between persons and objects. 
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TYPES OF SOCIOMETRIC PROCEDURES 


Every type of procedure enumerated below can be applied to any 
group, whatever the developmental level of the individuals in it. If the pro- 
cedure applied is, in degree of articulation, below the level of that which 
a certain social structure demands, the results will reflect but an incomplete, 
“infra-structure” of that community. An adequate sociometric procedure 
should be neither more nor less differentiated than the assumed social struc- 
ture which it is trying to measure. 

One type of procedure is to disclose the social structure between indi- 
viduals by merely recording their movements and positions in space in 
regard to one another. This procedure of charting gross movements was 
applied to a group of babies. At their level of development no more differ- 
entiated technique could have been applied fruitfully. This procedure dis- 
closes the structure developing between a number of babies, between the 
babies and their attendants, and between the babies and the objects around 
them in a given physical space, a room. At the earliest developmental 
level, physical and social structure of space overlap and are congruous. At 
a certain point of development the structure of the interrelationships begins 
to differentiate itself more and more from the physical structure of the 
group, and from this moment onward social space in its embryonic form 
begins to differentiate itself from physical space. The sociogram is here a 
diagram of positions and movements. A more highly developed structure 
appears when the children begin to walk. They can now move towards a 
person whom they like or away from a person whom they dislike, towards 
an object which they want, or away from an object which they wish to 
avoid. The factor of nonverbal, spontaneous participation begins to influ- 
ence the structure more definitely. 

Another development of the procedure is used in groups of young chil- 
dren who (before or after walking) are able to make intelligent use of 
simple verbal symbols. The factor of simple “participation” of the subject 
becomes more complex. He can choose or reject an object or person with- 
cut moving bodily. A still further development of the procedure sets in 
when children are influenced in their making of associations by the physi- 
cal or social characteristics of other people: sex, race, social status, etc. 
This factor of differential association signifies a new trend in the develop- 
ment of structure. Up to this point only individuals stood out and had a 
position in it. From here on associations of individuals stand out and have 
a position in it as a group. This differentiating factor is called a criterion 
of the group. As societies of individuals develop, the number of criteria 
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around which associations are or may be formed increases rapidly. The 
more numerous and the more complex the criteria, the more complex also 
becomes the social structure of the community. 

These few samples may make clear that sociometric procedure is not a 
rigid set of rules but that it has to be modified and adapted to any group 
situation as it arises. Sociometric procedure has to be shaped in accord with 
the momentary potentialities of the subjects, so as to arouse them to a 
maximum of spontaneous participation and to a maximum of expression. 
If the sociometric procedure is not attuned to the momentary structure of 
a given community, we may gain only a limited or distorted knowledge of it. 

The participant observer of the social laboratory, counterpart of the 
scientific observer in the physical or biological laboratory, undergoes a pro- 
found change. The observing of movements and voluntary association of 
individuals has value as a supplement if the basic structure is known. But 
how can an observer learn something about the basic structure of a com- 
munity of one thousand people if the observer tries to become an intimate 
associate of each individual simultaneously, in each role which he enacts 
in the community? He can not observe them like heavenly bodies and 
make charts of their movements and reactions. The essence of their situa- 
tions will be missed if he acts in the role of a scientific spy. The procedure 
has to be open and apparent. The inhabitants of the community have to 
become participants in the project in some degree. The degree of participa- 
tion is at its possible minimum when the individuals composing the group 
are willing only to answer questions about one another. Any study which 
tries to disclose with less than maximum possible participation of the indi- 
viduals in the group the feelings which they have in regard to one another 
is mear-sociometric. Near-sociometric procedures of the research or the 
diagnostic type are of much value in the present stage of sociometry. They 
can be applied on a large scale, and within certain limits without un- 
pleasantness to the participants. The information gained in near-sociometric 
studies is based, however, on an inadequate motivation of the participants, 
they do not fully reveal their feelings. In near-sociometric situations the 
participants are rarely spontaneous. They do not warm up quickly. An 
individual, if he is asked, “Who are your friends in town?” may leave one 
or two persons out, the most important persons in his social atom, persons 
with whom he entertains a secret friendship of some sort which he does 
not want known. 

The observational method of group research, the study of group forma- 
tion from the outside is not abandoned by the sociometrist. This becomes, 
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however, a part of a more inclusive technique, the sociometric procedure. 
In fact, the sociometric procedure is operational and observational at the 
same time. A well-trained sociometrist will continuously collect other ob- 
servational and experimental data which may be essential as a supplement 
to his knowledge of the inside social structure of a group at a particular 
time. Observational and statistical studies may grow out of sociometric pro- 
cedures which supplement and deepen structural analysis. 

The transition from near-sociometric to basic sociometric procedures 
depends upon the methods of creating the motivation to more adequate 
participation. If the participant observer succeeds in becoming less and 
less an observer and more and more of an aid and helper to every indi- 
vidual of the group in regard to their needs and interests, the observer 
undergoes a transformation, a transformation from observer to auxiliary ego. 
The observed persons, instead of revealing something, more or less un- 
willingly, about themselves and one another, become open promoters of the 
project; the project becomes a cooperative effort. They become participants 
in and observers of the problems of others as well as their own; they be- 
come key contributors to the sociometric research. They know that the 
more explicit and accurate they are in expressing whom they want, whether 
as associates in a play, as table mates in a dining room, as neighbors in 
their community, or as co-workers in a factory, the better are their chances 
to attain the position in their group which is as near as possible to their 
anticipations and desires. 

_ The first decisive step in the development of sociometry was the dis- 
closure of the actual organization of a group. The second decisive step 
was the inclusion of subjective measures in determining this organization. 
The third decisive step was a method which gives to subjective terms the 
highest possible degree of objectivity, through the function of the auxiliary 
ego. The fourth decisive step was the consideration of the criterion (a 
need, a value, an aim, etc.) around which a particular structure develops. 
The true organization of a group can be disclosed if the test is constructed 
in accord with the criterion around which it is built. For instance, if we 
want to determine the structure of a work group, the criterion is their 
relationship as workers in the factory, and not the reply to a question re- 
garding with whom they would like to go out for luncheon. We differen- 
tiate therefore between an essential and an auxiliary criterion. Complex 
groups are often built around several essential criteria. If a test is near- 
sociometric or inadequately constructed, then it discloses, instead of the 
actual organization of the group, a distorted form of it, a less differentiated 
form of it, an infra-level of its structure. 
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Within sociometric work several approaches can be distinguished: (1) 
the research procedure, aiming to study the organization of groups; (2) the 
diagnostic procedure, aiming to classify the positions of individuals in groups 
and the position of groups in the community; (3) therapeutic »nd political 
procedures, aiming to aid individuals or groups to better adjustment; and 
finally, (4) the complete sociometric procedure, in which all these steps are 
synthetically united and transformed into a single operation, ore procedure 
depending upon the other. This last procedure is also the must scientific 
of all. It is not more scientific because it is more practical; rather, it is 
more practical because it is more scientifically accurate. 


PRESENTATION AND EXPLORATION OF SOCIOMETRIC DATA 


The responses received in the course of sociometric procedure from 
each individual, however spontaneous and essential they may appear, are 
materials only and not yet sociometric facts in themselves. We have first 
to visualize and represent how these responses hang together. The astrono- 
mer has his universe of stars and of the other heavenly bodies visibly 
spread throughout space. Their geography is given. The sociometrist is 
in the paradoxical situation that he has to construct and map his universe 
before he can explore it. A process of charting has been devised, the 
sociogram, which is, as it should be, more than merely a method of presenta- 
tion. It is first of all a method of exploration. It makes ~ossible the 
exploration of sociometric facts. The proper placement of every individual 
and of all interrelations of individuals can be shown on a se-‘ogram. It 
is at present the only available scheme which makes structur. lysis of 
a community possible. 

As the pattern of the social universe is not visible to us, it is made 
visible through charting. Therefore the sociometric chart is the more 
useful the more accurately and realistically it portrays the relations dis- 
covered. As every detail is important the most accurate presentation is 
the most appropriate. The problem is not only to present knowledge in 
the simplest and shortest manner, but to present the relations so that they 
can be studied. 

Numerous types of sociogram have been devised. They have in com- 
mon that they portray the pattern of the social structure as a whole and 
the position of every individual within it. One type shows the social con- 
figurations as they grow in time and as they spread in space. Other types 
of sociograms present the momentary and transitory picture of a group. 
As the technique of charting is a method of exploration, the sociograms 
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are so devised that one can pick from the primary map of a community 
small parts, redraw them, and study them so to speak under the microscope. 
Another type of derivative or secondary sociogram results if we pick from 
the map o. a community large structures because of their functional 
significance, for instance, psychological networks. The mapping of net- 
works indicates that on the basis of primary sociograms we may devise 
forms of cl irting which enable us to explore large geographical areas. 


CONCEPT AND DISCOVERIES 


Sociometry started practically as soon as we were in the position to 
study social structure as a whole and in its parts at the same time. This 
was impossible as long as the problem of the individual was still a main 
concern, as with an individual’s relation and adjustment to the group. 
Once the full social structure could be seen as a totality it could be 
studied in its minute detail. We thus became able to describe sociometric 
facts (descriptive sociometry) and to consider the function of specific 
structures, the effect of some parts upon others (dynamic sociometry). 

Viewing the social structure of a certain community as a whole, related 
to a certain locality, with a certain physical geography, a township filled 
with homes, schools, workshops, the interrelations between their inhabitants 
in these situations, we arrive at the concept of the psychological geography 
of a community. Viewing the detailed structure of a community we see 
the concrete position of every individual in it, also, a nucleus of relations 
around ¢* individual which is “thicker” around some individuals, “thin- 
ner” arounu others. This nucleus of relations is the smallest social structure 
in a community, a social atom. From the point of view of a descriptive 
sociometry, the social atom is a fact, not a concept, just as in anatomy 
the blood vessel system, for instance, is first of a descriptive fact. It 
attained conceptual significance as soon as the study of the development 
of social atoms suggested that they have an important function in the 
formation of human society. 

Whereas certain parts of these social atoms seem to remain buried 
between the individuals participating, certain parts link themselves with 
parts of other social atoms and these with parts of other social atoms 
again, forming complex chains of interrelations which are called, in terms 
of descriptive sociometry, psychological networks. The older and wider 
the network spreads the less significant seems to be the individual contribu- 
tion toward it. From the point of view of dynamic sociometry these net- 
works have the function of shaping social tradition and public opinion. 
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It is different and more difficult, however, to describe the process | 


which attracts individuals to one another or which repels them, that flow 
of feeling of which the social atom and the networks are apparently com- 
posed. This process may be conceived as tele. We are used to the notion 
that feelings emerge within the individual organism and that they become 
attached more strongly or more weakly to persons or things in the im- 
mediate environment. We have been in the habit of thinking not only that 
these totalities of feelings spring up from the individual organism exclusively, 
from one of its parts or from the organism as a whole, but that these 
physical and mental states after having emerged reside forever within this 
organism. The feeling relation to a person or an object has been called 
attachment or fixation but these attachments or fixations were considered 
purely as individual projections. This was in accord with the materialistic 
concept of the individual organism, with its unity, and, we can perhaps 
say, with its microcosmic independence. 

The hypothesis that feelings, emotions or ideas can “leave” or “en- 
ter” the organism appeared inconsistent with this concept. The claims of 
parapsychology were easily discarded as unfounded by scientific evidence. 
The claims of collectivistic unity of a people appeared romantic and mystical. 
This resistance against any attempt to break the sacred unity of the 
individual has one of its roots in the idea that feelings, emotions, ideas 
must reside in some structure within which they can emerge or vanish, and 
within which they can function or disappear. These feelings, emotions and 
ideas “leave” the organism; where then can they reside? 

When we found that social atoms and networks have a persistent 
structure and that they develop in a certain order we had extra individual 
structures—and probably there are many more to be discovered—in which 
this flow can reside. But another difficulty stepped in. As long as we 
(as auxiliary ego) drew from every individual the responses and materials 
needed, we were inclined—because of our nearness to the individual—to 
conceive the tele as flowing out of him towards other individuals and 
objects. This is certainly correct on the individual-psychological level, in 
the preparatory phase of sociometric exploration. But as soon as we trans- 
ferred these responses to the sociometric level and studied them not singly 
but in their interrelations, important methodological reasons suggested 
that we conceive this flowing feeling, the tele, as an inter-personal or more 
accurately and more broadly speaking, as a sociometric structure. Pro- 
jected feelings do not make sense sociometrically. They require the comple- 
mentation of “retrojected” feelings, at least, potentially. One part does 
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not exist without the other. It is a continuum. We must assume at 
present, until further knowledge forces us to modify and refine this con- 
cept, that some real process in one person’s life situation is sensitive and 
corresponds to some real process in another person’s life situation and that 
there are numerous degrees, positive and negative, of these inter-personal 
sensitivities. The tele between any two individuals may be potential. It 
may never become active unless these individuals are brought into proximity 
or unless their feelings and ideas meet at a distance through some channel, 
for instance, the networks. These distance or tele effects have been found 
to be complex sociometric structures produced by a long chain of individuals 
each with a different degree of sensitivity for the same tele, ranging from 
total indifference to a maximum response. 

A social atom is thus composed of numerous tele structures; social 
atoms are again parts of still a larger pattern, the psychological networks 
which bind or separate large groups of individuals due to their tele relation- 
ships. Psychological networks are parts of a still larger unit, the psycho- 
logical geography of a community. A community is again part of the largest 
configuration, the psychological totality of human society itself. 


THE STRATEGIC ROLE OF SOCIOMETRY AMONG THE 
SocriaL SCIENCES 


A full appreciation of the significance of sociometry for the social 
sciences cannot be gained unless we analyze some of the most characteristic 
developments in recent years. The one development is along Marxist lines 
as elaborated especially by George Lucacs and Karl Mannheim. The social 
philosophy of these students is full of near-sociometric divinations. They 
stress the existence of social classes, the dependence of ideology upon social 
structure. They refer to the position of individuals in their group, and to 
the social dynamics resulting from the changing of the position of groups 
in a community. But the discussion is carried on at a dialectical and 
symbolical level, giving the reader the impression that the writers had an 
intimate and authoritative knowledge of the social and psychological 
structures they are describing. They present social and psychological 
processes which are supposed to go on in large populations. But their 
own intuitive knowledge of group structure and knowledge which they had 
assimilated from social and psychological reading shines through their 
own literature. These large generalizations encourage pseudo-totalistic 
views of the social universe. The basic social and psychological structure 
of the group remains a mythological product of their own mind, a 
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mythology which is just as much a barrier to the progress from an old to 
a new social order as the fetish of merchandise was before Marx’s analysis 
of it. The dialectial and political totalists have reached a dead-end. A 
true advance in political theory can not crystalize until more concrete 
sociometric knowledge of the basic structure of groups is secured. 

The economic situation of a group and the dynamic influence it has 
upon the social and psychological structure of that group cannot be 
fully understood unless we also know the social and psychological situa- 
tion of this group and unless we study the dynamic influence they have 
upon its economic situation. Indeed from the sociometric point of view 
the economic criterion is only one criterion around which social structure 
develops. Sociometric method is a synthetic procedure which through the 
very fact of being in operation releases all the factual relationships whether 
they have an economic, sociological, psychological or biological derivation. 
It is carried out as one operation. But it has several results: it secures 
knowledge of the actual social structure in regard to every criterion 
dynamically related to it, the possibility of classifying the psychological, 
social and economic status of the population producing this structure, and 
early recognition of psychological, social and economic changes in the status 
of this population. Knowledge of social structure provides the concrete 
basis for rational social action. This should not be surprising, even to 
staunch believers in the old dialectic methods. As long as it appeared certain 
that all that counts is the knowledge of economics structure, all other 
structural formations within society could be considered in a general man- 
ner intimating at random how the economic motive determines them. An 
economic analysis of every actual group was all that seemed necessary. 
Since the more inclusive sociometric technique of social analysis has 
developed which attacks the basic social structure itself, the possibility 
of a new line of development appears on the horizon. From the sociometric 
angle the totalism of the new-Marxists appears as flat and unrealistic 
as the totalism of Hegel appeared to Marx. Compared with the elan of 
the totalistic schools of thought, sociometric effort may seem narrow. In- 
stead of analyzing social classes composed of millions of people, we are 
making painstaking analyses of small groups of persons. It is a retreat 
from the social universe to its atomic structure. In the course of time, 
through the cooperative efforts of many workers, a total view of human 
society will result again, but it will be better founded. This may be a 
deep fall after so much dialectic conceit, but it is a strategic retreat, a 
retreat to greater objectivity. 
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A different sort of symbolism comes from other lines of development 
which deal largely with psychological theory. An illustration of this trend is a 
recent phase of the Gestalt school. Thus J. F. Brown schematizes social 
structures and social barriers which no one has empirically studied. A 
conceptual scheme may become just as harmful to the growth of a 
young and groping experimental science as a political scheme. There are 
many links in the chain of interrelations which can not be divined. They 
have to be explored concretely in the actual group. It is not the result 
of a study which concerns us here, for instance whether it approximates 
the probable factual relations or not, but the contrast between empirical 
and symbolical methods of procedure. We have learned in the course of 
sociometric work how unreliable our best divinations were in regard to 
social structure. Therefore we prefer to let our concepts emerge and grow 
with the growth of the experiment and not to take them from any aprioristic 
or any non-sociometric source. 


DEGREE OF SOCIOMETRIC CONSCIOUSNESS 


The best test of the damage done by any sort of symbolical concept 
of social structure is to come face to face with the crucial experiment itself, 
a worker entering a group, however small or large, with the purpose of 
applying to it sociometric procedures. The introduction of sociometric 
procedure, even to a very small community, is an extremely delicate 
psychological problem. The psychological problem is the more intricate, 
the more complex and the more differentiated the community is. On first 
thought one would be inclined to minimize the difficulties involved. 
Sociometric procedures should be greeted favorably as they aid in bring- 
ing to recognition and into realization the basic structure of a group. But 
such is not always the case. They are met with resistance by some and 
even with hostility by others. Therefore a group should be carefully 
prepared for the test before submitting to it. 

Sociometric techniques have to be fashioned in accord with the read- 
iness of a certain population for sociometric grouping, in accord with their 
maturity and their disposition towards the test which may vary at 
different times. This psychological status of individuals may be called 
their degree of sociometric consciousness. The resistance against sociometric 
procedures is often due to psychological and educational limitations. It is 
important for the field worker to consider the difficulties one by one and 
to try to meet them. 

The first difficulty which one ordinarily meets is ignorance of what 
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sociometric procedure is. A full and lucid presentation, first perhaps to 
small and intimate groups, and then in a town meeting if necessary, is 
extremely helpful. It will bring misunderstandings in regard to it to open 
discussion. One reaction usually found is the appreciation of some that 
many social and psychological processes exist in their group which have 
escaped democratic integration. Another reaction is one of fear and resis- 
tance not as much against the procedure as against its consequences for 
them. These and other reactions determine the degree of sociometric con- 
sciousness of a group. They determine also the amount and character of 
preparation the group members need before the procedure is put into 
operation. 

In the course of its operation we can learn from the spontaneous 
responses of the individuals concerned something about the causes under- 
lying their fears and resistance. In one of the communities tested some 
individuals made their choice and gave their reasons without hesitancy; 
others hesitated long before choosing; one or two refused to participate at 
all. After the findings of the test were applied to the group a frequently 
chosen individual was much displeased. He had not received that man as 
neighbor with whom he had exchanged a mutual first choice. It took him 
weeks to overcome his anger. One day he said smilingly that he liked the 
neighbor he had now and he would not change him for his original first 
choice even if he could. There was another individual who did not care 
to make any choice. When the chart of the community was laid out it 
was found that in turn none of the other individuals wanted him. He was 
isolated. It was as if he guessed that his position in the group was that 
of an isolate; therefore he did not like to know too much about it. He 
did not have the position in the group he would like to have and so perhaps 
he thought it better to keep it veiled. 

Other individuals also showed fear of the revelations the sociometric 
procedure might bring. The fear is stronger with some people, and weaker 
with others. One may be most anxious to arrange one’s relationships in 
accord with actual desires; another may be afraid of the consequences. 
For instance, one of the persons remarked that it made him feel uncom- 
fortable to say whom he liked for a co-worker. “You can not choose all 
and I do not want to offend anybody.” Another person said, “If I don’t 
have as a neighbor the person I like, i.e. if he lives farther away, we may 
stay friends longer. It is better not to see a friend too often.” These and 
other remarks reveal a fundamental phenomenon, a form of inter-personal 
resistance, a resistance against expressing the preferential feelings which 
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one has for others. This resistance seems at first sight paradoxical as it 
crops up in face of an actual opportunity to have a fundamental need 
satisfied. An explanation of this resistance of the individual versus the 
group is possible. It is, on the one hand, the individual’s fear of knowing 
what position he has in the group. To become and to be made fully con- 
scious of one’s position may be painful and unpleasant. Another source 
of this resistance is the fear that it may become manifest to others whom 
one likes and whom one dislikes, and what position in the group one actually 
wants and needs. The resistance is produced by the extra-personal situa- 
tion of an individual, by the position he has in the group. He feels 
that the position he has in the group is not the result of his individual 
make-up only but chiefly the result of how the individuals with whom 
he is associated feel towards him. He may even feel dimly that there 
are beyond his social atom invisible tele-structures which influence 
his position. The fear against expressing the preferential feelings which 
one person has for others is actually a fear of the feelings which the others 
have for him. The objective process underlying this fear has been dis- 
covered by us in the course of quantitative analysis of group organization. 
The individual dreads the powerful currents of emotions which “society” 
may turn against him—it is fear of the psychological networks. It is 
dread of these powerful structures whose influence is unlimited and uncon- 
trollable. It is fear that they may destroy him if he does not keep still. 

The sociometrist has the task of gradually breaking down the mis- 
understandings and fears existing or developing in the group he is facing. 
The members of the group will be eager to weigh the advantages which 
sociometric procedure is able to bring to them—a better balanced organiza- 
tion of their community and a better balanced situation of each individual 
within it. The sociometrist has to exert his skill to gain their full collabora- 
tion, for at least two reasons: the more spontaneous their collaboration, the 
more valuable will be the fruits of his research, and the more helpful will 
the results become to them. 











IN MEMORIAM 


ALFRED H. KORZYBSKI 


The death of Alfred H. Korzybski on March 1 was felt keenly by 
scholars and students of general semantics who are scattered throughout the 
world. The founder of the Institute of General Semantics died of coronary 
thrombosis at his home in Salisbury, Connecticut. He lived to see his ideas 
put to use in many fields. 

A pioneer in semantics, Mr. Korzybski founded a new school of psy- 
chological-philosophical semantics which he named general semantics. He had 
hundreds of followers throughout the world and was consulted by many 
scientists and scholars. 

Widely credited with having expanded semantics from its ordinary con- 
cern with only the meaning of words into a new system of understanding 
human behavior, Mr. Korzybski held the conviction that “in the old con- 
struction of language, you cannot talk sense.’’ The scientist contended that 
because of Aristotelian thinking habits, which he thought outmoded, men did 
not properly evaluate the world they talked about and that, in consequence, 
words had lost their accuracy as expressions of ideas, if ever they had such 
accuracy. 

He explained that life was composed of nonverbal facts, each differing 
from another and each forever changing. Too often, he contended, men got 
the steps of their thought-speech processes confused, so that they spoke 
before observing and then reacted to their own remarks as if they were fact 
itself. As Mr. Korzybski explained it, general semantics had to do with liv- 
ing, thinking, speaking and the whole realm of human experience. 

His theory was put to practical use in the fields of public, industrial and 
race relations and everywhere that misunderstanding among people is due 
to different values and structures of words. In explaining simply what he 
meant by misleading words, Mr. Korzybski said that to say a rose “is” 
red is a delusion because the red color was only the vibration of light waves. 

In 1938 Mr. Korzybski founded the Institute of General Semantics in 
Chicago. In 1946 he moved the institute of which he was president and the 
director, to Lakeville, Conn. 

His book, “Manhood of Humanity—The Science and Art of Human En- 
gineering,” which appeared in 1921, caused a stir in the intellectual world, 
as did his second book, “Science and Sanity, An Introduction to Non- 
Aristotelian Systems and General Semantics,” 1933. 

Descended from a long line of engineers, mathematicians and philoso- 
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phers, Mr. Korzybski, who was born in Poland, was a Count before his Ameri- 
can naturalization. He attended the Warsaw Polytechnic Institute, managed 
his family’s estate and taught mathematics, physics, French and German in 
Warsaw before World War I. During that conflict he was twice wounded 
and served on the Russian General Staff before being sent to this country 
and Canada on a military mission. 

In 1918 he was a recruiting officer in the United States and Canada for 
a Polish-French Army, and a war lecturer for our Government. Mr. 
Korzybski served, in 1920, with the Polish Commission to the League of 
Nations. He had lived in New York at one time. 


ELwoop MuRRAY 
University of Denver 
and 
National Society for the 
Study of Communication 
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Ronald B. Levy 
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ELECTIONS OF THE AMERICAN SOCIOMETRIC ASSOCIATION 


In the recent elections the members of the American Sociometric Asso- 
ciation voted for the offices of Vice-Chairman, Secretary, Treasurer, two 
Members-at-Large of the Executive Committee, and fourteen members of the 
four Standing Committees. These persons, with the exception of the Secre- 
tary, will serve for two years, replacing those previously elected for one-year 
terms. The Secretary will complete the term made vacant by the resignation 
of Mr. Frank Stewart. On the Executive Committee Dr. Paul Lazarsfeld will 
complete the term of Dr. Theodore Newcomb who was unable to continue to 
serve. The new roster of officers and committee members is given below. 


Joan H. CriswELL 
Chairman, Membership Committee 


ANNOUNCEMENTS AND SHORT NOTES 


Sociometry in Baseball. 

Selection of roommates where companionship off the field complements 
their playing is a vital part of a baseball manager’s job. Manager Sawyer 
of the Phillies is trying this. See Life, March 27, 1950. 

Wise managers may hire a sociometrist and apply sociometric pro- 
cedures not only to selection of roommates but also to the setting up of the 
teams themselves, in situ, using three criteria: skill, overall team affinity 
and companionship. Sociodramatic tests may bring out a great deal of un- 
recognized “fighting” spontaneity. 


New Members of the American Sociometric Association 


Jessie B. Dypka—Room 2514 Jacob Greenberg, Assoc. Supt. 
University Elementary School Office of Supt. of Schools 
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Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Uriel G. Foa, Exec. Director 
Israel Institute of Applied Social Re- 

search 

Sergei Bldg., Melisande Way, 
Jerusalem, Israel 

T. W. Franks 
424 Oakdale Avenue 
Chicago 14, Il. 

Delott Garber, Principal 
Burr Junior High School 
400 Wethersfield Ave. 
Hartford 6, Conn. 

Renee Goldfeld 
123 West 74 Street 
New York 23 


Bd. of Educ. of City of New York 
110 Livingston St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


Andrew .W. Halpin 
College of Education 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


Ann Heckman 
c/o Dan West, Route 2 
Goshen, Indiana 


Wilfred Hulse 
110 West 96th Street 
New York 25 


Jon Wesley Kirk 
3600 Lexington Ave. 
Dallas, 5, Texas 
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Claire Landau New Addresses of Members 
520 Lincoln Place Fred H. Blum 
Brooklyn 16, N. Y. 1402 Walnut Street 
Julius M. Peters Austin, Minnesota 
4302—28th Place Ernest Dichter 
Mt. Rainier, Md. 34 East 51st Street 
, New York 22 
Naomi Stewart Eduardo Hamny 
13 Doering Way College of Agriculture 
Cranford, New Jersey Agricultural Hall, Room 315 
Ralph M. Stogdill Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 
3658 Olentangy Blvd. Joseph I. Meiers 
Columbus 2, Ohio Box 647 
Nancy F. Strickland Parsons, Kansas 


Henry A. Murray 
48 Mt. Auburn Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 


St. Louis State Hospital 
54 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo. 


David Wurm Anita M. Uhl 
653 Hendrix Street 2704 College Ave. 
Brooklyn 7, N. Y. Berkeley 5, Cal. 


Sociatry, Journal of Group and Intergroup Therapy, has been changed 
in title to Group Psychotherapy, Journal of Sociosychopathology and Soci- 
atry, as of January 1, 1950. Editorial Committee: J. L. Moreno, M. D., 
Chairman; James Enneis, Editor, Zerka T. Moreno, Managing Editor. The 
present issue, Volume III, No. 1, is just off press. 


American Society of Psychodrama and Group Psychotherapy will hold 
its eighth annual meeting July 2nd and 3rd, 1950, at the Workship of the 
Moreno Institute, Beacon, N. Y. 


The International Congress of Psychiatry will be held at Paris, Septem- 
ber 18-27, 1950. J. L. Moreno will present a paper, “Sociometric Founda- 
tions of Group Psychotherapy,” at the Congress, on September 22, 1950. 


Robert B. Haas, Head Education Extension, University of California 
at Los Angeles, in cooperation with Ronald and Rosemary Lippitt, is 
conducting a course entitled, “Social Adjustment in the Classroom through 
the use of Sociometric Techniques,’ beginning February Sth. 


Eleventh, Twelfth and Thirteenth Workshop on “Training in Human 
Relations” will be held at the Moreno Institute, Beacon, N. Y., respectively 
Decoration Weekend, May 27-30; Independence Weekend, July 1-4; and 
Labor Day Weekend, September 2-4. Topics: Psychodrama, Hypnodrama, 
Sociometry, Sociodrama, Group Psychotherapy and Therapeutic Films. Con- 
ferences start at 2:30 p.m. of the first day. Room, board, and tuition: 
$17.50 for 1 day; $25.00 for 2 days; $35.00 for 3 days; $42.50 for 4 days. 
For further information write: Moreno Institute, P. O. Box 311, Beacon, N. Y. 
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Sociodrama in Germany 


The work of Prof. Leopold von Wiese with sociodramatic methods is 
reported in Der Spiegel, March 9, 1950, published in Hannover, Germany. 


The British Journal of Sociology begins publication in 1950, edited by 
Professor Morris Ginsberg, Professor D. V. Glass, and Professor T. H. 
Marshall, all of the London School of Economics of the University of 
London, Houghton Street, Aldwych, London, W. C. 2. Annual Subscription, 
30s. post free. The first issue, just off press, carries important articles, 
their authors including Raymond Aron, D. V. Glass, J. Hall, D. Caradog 
Jones, H. J. Eysenck, and Asa Briggs. 

Members of the American Sociometric Association will soon receive 
memoranda regarding participation and responsibility as a member society 
of the World Federation of Mental Health, from Helen H. Jennings, Repre- 
sentative. 

In Memoriam for Adolf Meyer, M. D., who died March 27, 1950, is in 
preparation by Bernard Glueck, M. D. Dr. Meyer had served SocioMETRY 
as a member of its Editorial Board since January, 1941. 


Book Announcements: Just off press— 

Loomis, Charles P., and Beegle, J. Allan. Rural Social Systems. New 
York: Prentice-Hall Inc. 1950. xxvii, 873 pp. $6.75. Foreword by Carl C. 
Taylor and Appendix by Paul Honigsheim. 

Tryon, Caroline (edr.). Fostering Mental Health in Our Schools. 
Washington, D. C.: Association for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, N. E. A. (1201—16 St., N. W.) 1950. 323 pp. $3.00. Chapters: 
“Sociometric Grouping in Relation to Child Development” and “Sociodrama 
as Educative Process” by Helen H. Jennings. 


Levy, Ronald, and Osten, Rhea. Handbook for Group Development. 
Chicago 5: Socionomic Research Associates, c/o Werner’s Bookstore, 338 
South Michigan Avenue. 1950. 34 pp. $1.50. 25% off on orders of 10 or 


more. 


Carp, Dr. E. A. D. E. (University of Leiden, Netherlands) Psycho- 
drama. Amsterdam: Scheltema and Holkema. 1949. (A review of this 
book by Zerka T. Moreno will appear in Group Psychotherapy, Vol. 3, No. 
2, 1950. Translations of some parts of the psychodrama and sociodrama 
protocols by Z. T. Moreno will appear in a later issue.) 
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Newcomb, Theodore M. Social Psychology. New York: Dryden Press, 
Inc. 1950. xi, 690 pp. $4.50. With the Assistance of W. W. Charters, Jr. 


Jennings, Helen Hall. Leadership and Isolation. Second edition. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company. xvii, 349 pp. $4.00. 


Moreno, J. L. Sociometry, Marxism, and the Science of Society. New 
York: Beacon House, Inc. 142 pp. $3.75. 
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